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ete io as the use of folklore in American drama is one of the 
most interesting recent developments, it is good news that the 
Project for New York Plays is being revived. Between 1938 and 
1942, under the direction of Prof. A. M. Drummond of Cornell, 
this project got from people all over the State about 150 scripts, 
of which about 50 were actually produced. From these in 1942 
the Cornell University Press published a volume entitled The 
Lake Guns of Seneca and Cayuga, and Eight Other Plays of Up- 
state New York. Each of these plays, including The Lake Guns 
by Professor Drummond himself, can be obtained in separate 
issues. 

With a new assistant, Edward Kamarck, Professor Drummond 
is now preparing a second volume from manuscripts already 
completed. Furthermore, he looks to people like the readers of 
this QUARTERLY to write many other plays. If you are interested 
in trying your hand, tell Mr. Kamarck, in care of Cornell Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama; he will send you suggestions free. 
Also free copies are available of Romantic New York State, a 
reading list of New York history, story, and legend, distributed 
by Cornell’s Department of Rural Sociology. 

The American Agriculturist (Savings Bank Building, Ithaca) 
has a list of good rural plays which that excellent journal’s Drama 
Editor, Mrs. Mabel Hebel, will be glad to send. That reminds 
me that the editor of American Agriculturist, Mr. E. R. Eastman, 
recently published an interesting romance centering around the 
Clinton-Sullivan expedition and entitled The Destroyers. Let me 
recommend also West Canada Creek by David H. Beetle, a series 
of admirable articles reprinted in book form by the Utica 
O bserver-Dispatch. 

H. W. T. 


Cdilor's Baye 


Y THE TIME this reaches you, I expect to be settling down in 

Cooperstown, after ten months on lovely St. Croix in the Vir- 
gin Islands. Despite the fact that I came here to write about our 
New York lore and with no intention of collecting the rich tradi- 
tional culture of the Cruzans, any folklorist would be daft indeed 
who stayed here nearly a year without keeping his eyes and ears 
open. 

I was thinking this the other day when my chapter on New 
York witches was interrupted by a jumbee. A jumbee (the 
philologically inclined will recognize the relationship to “zom- 
bie’) is really a ghost, but in this case, as so often here, a ghost 
forced to do another's will through the power of obeah (a mild 
form of voodoo). We had the advantage of knowing this jumbee— 
that is, one of his victims had identified him—and I remembered 
him well, for I had been talking to him an hour or less before 
he was killed when a gasoline tank fell on him. A pleasant lad, 
when he was still alive, but now he was being forced to throw 
stones into the little room where a mother lived with her four 
young children. They were fair-sized rocks and seemed to come 
from all directions; I have one of them here on the desk before me. 

It was in the second house, for the poor woman moved three 
times, that the oldest girl, a very mature child of twelve, saw him 
standing in the room for an instant or two. And the rocks kept 
falling, whether the doors and windows were open or shut; and 
they always came when that girl was present. Then one of them 
hit the six-year-old boy, and he had to be taken to the hospital; 
two days later the oldest girl went to the hospital in a serious 
state of hysteria. 

The local obeah man, a character named Professor Lobster, 
had predicted this would happen, sticking his thumbs in the 








pockets of his vest (which he wears without either shirt or coat, 
it being a most unusual garment in these parts) and peering 
through those dark glasses which give his black face such a clouded 
look. More, he had predicted that the stones would cease until the 
girl returned from the hospital but that not until her death would 
they stop for good. 

Through the kindness of one of the doctors tending the girl, 
I was brought into the case at this point. For an hour or so I felt 
like Ellery Queen, but we haven't cracked the case yet. You see, 
two of Professor Lobster’s predictions have come true: the stones 
did not fall while the girl was in the hospital, but when she 
returned home, they began again. Yet, it would have been 
impossible for her to have thrown them. I remembered the Fox 
Sisters and the Cock Lane Ghost and considered that possibility. 
Now we are faced with the Professor’s third prediction that the 
child will die—and that is no laughing matter. Indeed, the terror 
of a haunted mother and fear-ridden children has no humor in it 
at all, when you stand side by side with them in the night. 

The problem is this: who has gone to the trouble of getting 
this jumbee out of his grave to terrify these poor people, and what 
reason can lie behind it? Four or five suspects can qualify. Take 
for example an enemy of the mother’s who was seen coming to 
the house with a new pan filled with food on her head. Certainly 
there is a clue, for everyone here knows that is how you show a 
jumbee the way to a victim that is trying to elude him. And there 
are others I could name and circumstances just as convincing; but 
the time is not yet. You can fight fire with fire, and there is more 
than one rascal on St. Croix. 

L. C. J. 


OUR FOREFATHERS TACKLE AN 
EPIDEMY---THE CHOLERA OF 1832 


By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


OLUMNS OF thick, black smoke rising into the upstate 

New York skies attracted the critical attention of visiting 

Britishers in the summer of 1832. The tourists surmised 
that the “Yankee ignorami” were propitiating evil spirits with 
votive fires. They were mistaken. The populace was endeavoring 
to protect itself against a threatening pestilence. 

Cholera Asiatica had jumped the Atlantic early in the year 
and broken out, first in Canada, then in Philadelphia and New 
York. Central New York, vigilant but unterrified, prepared to 
combat it. The region was not unversed in the strategy of epi- 
demics. Typhus had been brought in, early in the 1820's, by the 
“redemptioners,” degraded contract labor shipped from Europe 
to the hemp fields, minteries, and merino farms of the western 
regions. “Croup,” for which read malignant diphtheria, had rav- 
aged the settlements and had been followed by “spotted” (scarlet) 
fever. Smallpox was a recurrent scourge. Cholera was something 
new. , 

The stouthearted upstaters prepared to meet it with con- 
fidence. Health Committees were organized. Inspection of ship- 
ping from Canadian ports was instituted. Enhanced powers were 
given to Boards of Health. Doctors were alerted and grocery 
stocks of painkiller replenished. 


Early reports were encouraging. Medical commissions, dis- 
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patched to study conditions in Montreal and Quebec, reported 
the malady noncontagious; no proof had been found that “it is 
communicated by those ill with it.” Besides, it attacked only the 
poor, the dissolute, and the low-living. New York City confirmed 
these reassuring advices. Its Special Medical Council declared the 
disease confined to “the most miserable and degraded of our 
population—white, black, and colored.” It was, moreover, curable, 
at least in the early stages. Worthy citizens had but to refrain 
from alcoholic excesses, keep their windows closed at night against 
the known peril of nocturnal air, and be of good cheer. Let all 
solid folk go about their business and leave the cholera to the 
constituted authorities. 

Late in June stomach-ache became suspiciously prevalent in 
Albany. “Seasonal,” said the doctors. “Unripe fruit.” Several 
deaths were reported, four from one waterside shanty. ‘Cholera 
morbus,” the experts declared; anyway, everybody knew that the 
stricken household was made up of drunkards. Other fatalities 
followed; too many to be so conveniently explained away. The 
Board of Health now admitted the presence of true cholera but 
maintained that it afflicted the lower classes alone. Why should 
any intelligent, well-living person permit himself to be upset by 
rumors from “scareheads and contagionists’? These people were 
undiplomatic, unpatriotic, and underminers of trade, to boot. 
To the westward, a Rochester editorialist was suggesting that 
“cholera sermons” were doing more harm than the disease itself. 
Utica papers admitted that this might be the veritable Plague; 
even so, it was less deadly and dangerous than the smallpox to 
which all were accustomed. 

Then that influential national weekly, Niles’ Register, made 
and printed the disconcerting discovery that “several worthy and 
prudent persons have lately died at Albany of the Cholera.” 
Apparently, then, respectability was not the reliable safeguard it 
was advertised to be! Worthy and prudent persons started leaving 
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town in large numbers, presumably carrying with them the deadly 
infection and certainly spreading the dire news which the local 
press had tended to ignore. 

With characteristic vigor the communities went into action. 
Syracuse divided itself into nine sanatory districts with special 
officers in charge of each. Rochester, Utica, Albany, and other 
cities established “refuges” in abandoned warehouses and the 
like (Rochester's original one was a canal-bank cooperage) for 
the reception of the afflicted. The cots were rough planks covered 
with hay or straw, sometimes with sheets, more often not. The 
wards were filthy; medical attendance was casual; nursing care 
was worse; the windows were blanketed no matter how great the 
heat; flies, mosquitoes, and vermin swarmed; supplies were 
unreliable; “hospital gangrene’ (attributed to “hospital air”) 
flourished. Most patients preferred home care, not without reason. 

By midsummer the existence of the pestilence was generally 
and officially recognized. Clergymen preached on “the Monster of 
Epidemy.” Journals, both medical and lay, capitalized the 
Cholera. Hamilton College abandoned its August commencement 
exercises. Canal boats and Conestoga wagons freighted supplies 
of tar for burning, chloride of lime for street corner use, and 
camphor for house purification. The price of camphor soared 
from thirty cents to five dollars a pound. Calomel and brandy also 
rose inordinately. Doctors were paid six dollars a day for atten- 
dance at the refuges, and nurses, mostly midwives, horse doctors, 
or herbalists, as high as twenty shillings. 

A Dr. Clericault organized a system of keeping bonfires alight 
in the towns to cleanse the air of malign influences, and an uniden- 
tified medical genius went him one better by calling for daily 
salvos of heavy artillery to dissipate the ‘poisonous miasms.” 
Syracuse patriotically believed that the exhalations from its salt 
beds would be sufficient protection, but nevertheless consented to 
bulwark its natural defenses by setting up lime vats in the down- 
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town streets. Albany tried raw meat on poles to absorb the harm- 
ful vapors. 

Medical defense started from scratch. The germ theory was far 
in the future, though dimly foreshadowed by the debated question 
of ‘““‘fomites,’’ microscopic and malignant creatures of which little 
was known and, of that little, nothing good. Expert opinion 
leaned to the ‘‘meteorastic” dissemination of the disease. Dr. C. B. 
Coventry of Utica, an eminent authority, was of this creed; he held 
that a peculiar condition of the atmosphere was responsible for the 
pestilence, but whether the morbific influences were electrically 
generated in the upper air or were carried on the lower winds, 
he would not undertake to determine. On one point, however, 
he and the other meteorasts were dogmatic: sickroom air became 
contaminated by the patient and, released from the house, scat- 
tered seeds of death on the breeze; cogent reason for keeping 
windows closed. Still, he maintained, the cholera was not con- 
tagious. 

Opposed to the atmospheric school was the lesser body of 
professional opinion which regarded the malady as “telluric,” 
generated in the corrupt soil and transmitted to humans through 
fruits and vegetables. Miasms? Possibly. But, if so, they were 
transpirations from the earth, not vapors from the sky. 

Nobody seems to have had the slightest inkling of the true 
nature of the pestilence or of its propagation. 

The Syracuse meteorasts staged an experiment. They attached 
a round of raw beef to the highest spire in town and left it there 
for two hours in the midday sun. When brought down it was 
rotted to the center. This was considered conclusive proof of the 
air-borne theory, even though it ran counter to the Syracusans’ 
pride and confidence in the saline salubrity of the local atmos- 
phere. Whether from alarm at this manifestation or from deeper- 
rooted fears, a retired physician named Kirkpatrick, recalled to 
practice by the emergency, collapsed while attending his first 
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patient and died of fright. 

As the malady spread, experts divided it into three categories: 
Cholera Asphyxia, due to excess of carbon in the blood, causing 
the skin to turn a symptomatic blue; Cholera Spasmodica, marked 
by convulsions resembling those of strychnia poisoning where the 
patient arches backward until heels and head meet; and Collapsed 
Cholera, starting with a chill and always swiftly fatal. On the 
dictum of a high medical authority quoted in Niles’ Register, the 
prevailing cause of death in all forms was “exhaustion of the 
grand constituents of the blood; soda and fabrina.” 

The case histories produced some highly stylized technical 
writing. 

“The flesh chills to a marbled white. The blood becomes cold 
to the touch. The heart essays a last onward impulse and the 
muscles, like dying worms, wreathe upon themselves in the pre- 
lude to an afflictive and melancholy death.” 

Doctors had a field day. They leeched and lanced and purged 
and sweated and dosed with all the force of the pharmacopoeia. 
They pumped saline solutions into the depleted veins and tobacco 
infusions into the inflamed bowels. As the universal recourse in 
all ailments, bleeding was employed early and late. Opium and 
calomel were the drugs most favored, but there were many ingen- 
ious and wide-ranging combinations devised by the different 
schools. 

The Kappa Lambda Association (medical) endorsed a com- 
position of opium, charcoal, and quinine, reinforced by tobacco 
juice enemas, electric shock, and the burning moxa. Pyroligneous 
acid, a familiar agent in the curing of hams and eels, was reported 
to produce excellent results. Dr. J. W. Francis invented a liniment 
composed of turpentine, camphor, capsicum, cajeput, and tincture 
of flies (cantharides?), which he administered with “favorable 
results even in appalling cases.’ Other externalists preferred 
friction with a harsh brush dipped in red pepper and muriatic 
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acid and, if that failed of cure, swathing the sufferer in a sheet 
filled with salt “heated to the point of endurance.” A three-way 
treatment enjoying some vogue was a “‘stimulating pediluvium”’ 
(foot bath) “‘of capsicum and mustard, saline injections into the 
veins, and hot punch and hartshorn by the mouth.” For preven- 
tive purposes a well-publicized measure was a porridge poultice 
on the belly and wooden shoes to prevent the seeping through of 
telluric poisons. Hospitals laid in nitrous oxide machines, but 
whether the laughing gas was applied as a stimulant, as advocated 
by the learned Dr. Rhinelander of New York, or to neutralize the 
poisons of “hospital air” is not clear. 

Dr. Hunting Sherill of Poughkeepsie claimed triumphant 
results from his special treatment of bleeding, emetics, sweats, 
laudanum, and ice sponges. If his private statistics are accepted, 
he lost but five per cent of his cases. As other practitioners follow- 
ing his method lost the usual forty or fifty per cent, it may be 
assumed that Dr. Sherill’s talent was more mathematical than 
therapeutic. 

Quackeries flourished. A Fire King who swallowed live coals 
at cheap museums concocted an Elixir Cholerae which he peddled 
to his vast profit. Dr. Hashalew, the Learned Indian Healer (‘‘Six- 
teen Years in the Councils of the Tribes; Cures All Diseases or 
Your Money Back’’), took the road with a nostrum specially 
adapted to counteract the Plague. Cholera cures, herbalist, floralist, 
and Thomsonian, were hawked along turnpike and towpath by 
the itinerant medical shows. Grocery shelves were depleted of 
patent stomachics. Gypsies sold amulets, and a Chinese remedy, 
“simple, cheap, and harmless” was exploited by a returned Far 
Eastern traveler. This last was in the form of a ligature which, 
firmly bound about the arm, diverted the pain from the stomach 
in two hours, castor oil and rice water completing a cure in ninety 
per cent of the cases! The Medical Council warned that many 
deaths were caused by “improper remedies.” 
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Preponderance of expert opinion might be against the theory 
of contagiousness; nevertheless the public began to entertain it. 
Theaters closed. Stores put up their shutters. Coaches arrived in 
cities, empty, and left, full of fugitives. It was estimated (or 
guessed) that three thousand Utica residents had departed for 
places deemed safer. A Rochester commentator surmised that the 
reason for the mortality being chiefly among the poor was that 
the rich and well-to-do had fled the city. Such shifts of population 
rendered figures on the epidemic, scanty at best, wholly unreliable. 
Some vague basis of estimate may be afforded by the report that 
half the houses in Albany were in mourning by the middle of 
August. 

Suspicion fell upon the Grand Erie Canal, pride and boast of 
York State. The towpath and opposite berm had long been the 
illicit but tacitly permitted thoroughfare for a floating population 
of four to five thousand of the contemporary underworld: gypsies, 
tenkers, vagrants, fugitive slaves night-farmg toward Canada, 
escaped jailbirds, runaway apprentices (“2 cts. & a Bucket of 
Ashes for Return of Same—adv.’’), itinerant shows (animal, medi- 
cal, and freak), hawkers, knife grinders, and amateur Cyprians. 
Accustomed to live off the country, these cheerful vagabonds now 
found themselves turned away from once hospitable doorways and 
haylofts. They radiated from their accustomed narrow path, bear- 
ing infection into remote hamlets which might otherwise have 
escaped the scourge. 

Legitimate water traffic was equally baneful. The filthy, cent-a- 
mile canal craft, overcrowded with cheap contract field labor, 
were culture beds for the pest. Bodies were found in Erie water. 
There were furtive burials by night. Armed townsmen prevented 
landings at the village wharves, even at those places which had 
contracted for the redemptioners. Stores and farmhouses alike 
refused to sell supplies to the wretched outlanders, some of whom 
became fugitives and outlaws, prowling about the countryside 
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until jailed. 

Syracuse clapped on a fifteen-day canal quarantine at Teal’s 
Lock east of the city after the converted Durham freighter, 
Western Barque, arrived with sixty immigrants—English, Irish, 
and Swiss—several of them dead between-decks and the captain 
dying across his tiller. Shortly the waterway was choked with 
quarantined boats. The captains, a lordly and rambunctious lot, 
got together, broke the blockade, fought their way through the 
city in a series of minor riots, ran the locks, and proceeded west- 
ward. 

One of the blockade-busters, the Columbia, reached Rochester 
with five out of its fifty-six passengers dead and fourteen others 
so ill that they died soon after being carried off the boat. The 
local cholera refuge received these and the survivors. Under the 
management of an unnamed and heroic volunteer constable, and 
the superintendence of Colonel (and Elder) Ashbel P. Riley, a 
famous Sabbatarian and blueskin, this institution maintained its 
principle of rejecting no applicant for aid, native or alien. There 
were sharp complaints, however, by the Rochesterians that less 
high-minded communities to the eastward took advantage of 
their humanity, not only by refusing landings to the infected 
boats but actually paying the forward fares of the undesirable 
immigrants in order to palm them off upon the hospitable city. 
It was alleged against the Syracuse authorities that they connived 
at the quarantine violations by allowing the boats to proceed on 
the captains’ sworn word that they would land no passengers short 
of Rochester. In view of the reputation of the “‘canawlers’’ as fight- 
ing men, however, it is improbable that anything short of militia 
with artillery could have stopped them. 

Belatedly a few medical men came around to a grudging belief 
in the person-to-person communicability of the cholera. Dr. Henry 
Bronson of Albany plucked up courage enough to state in print: 

“I am firmly of the opinion that Cholera may be contagious 
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under particular circumstances.” 

Even Dr. Coventry admitted that “where one person is seized 
in a house, others in the same house are often victims.” But this 
suggestive phenomenon he attributed to the fact that the sick 
did somehow “tend to contaminate the air.” He would by no 
means allow that this constituted contagion. 

Nature stepped in with a saving frost while the doctors still 
fumbled helplessly and the health authorities went from expedient 
to fruitless expedient. Before mid-September Niles’ Register was 
able to report that the epidemic was over; no new cases had 
appeared. 

Nobody will ever know, even approximately, how heavy the 
mortality was. Vital statistics in the modern sense did not exist. 
Wherever the newspapers nerved themselves to mention the onset, 
they minimized its gravity. According to general contemporaneous 
report, less rather than more than one-third of those affected died. 
This is a hardly credible ratio. Half would be nearer the correct 
figure. There may well have been three to four thousand deaths 
in upstate New York. 

Subsidence of the scourge left the schools still wrangling— 
meteorasts against tellurists, plaster-and-poultice practitioners 
against the pill-and-potion wing, home treatment advocates against 
the supporters of hospitalization. The theory of contagion did 
make gradual gains both in medical and lay circles. But as. late 
as 1849 the indomitable Dr. Coventry and his followers were 
sticking to their atmospheric guns: the Cholera was not con- 


tagious. = 








THE JERSEY DEVIL AND OTHER 
LEGENDS OF THE JERSEY SHORE’ 


By HENRY CHARLTON BECK 


T is always a source of amazement to me when someone 

turns up who admits a total ignorance of The Jersey Devil, 

New Jersey's most celebrated—and most maligned—phantom 
of the shore. I grew up in an area of New Jersey where The Jersey 
Devil was accepted as very real and usually blamed for everything 
strange that happened. If a farmer discovered peculiar footprints 
in his dooryard, if someone heard weird cries hooted down a 
country chimney, or if a petty theft lacked a customary explana- 
tion, The Jersey Devil was always given the newspaper headlines 
as the culprit responsible. 

As a result, the Jersey Devil became almost exclusively asso- 
ciated with newspapermen who rarely checked their imagination 
or who, for lack of any real news on a dull day, dreamed up a 
highly colorful tale. It was not until I came upon people along 
the New Jersey Coast who spoke with reverence of Leeds’s Devil, 
mostly associated with an almost forgotten village of pre-Revolu- 
tionary days, that I realized suddenly that once, truly enough, 
there was a Jersey Devil. 

Delving into the history of Leeds’ Point, I was taken by a 
schoolteacher to a house, obviously haunted, where Leeds’s Devil 
—the Jersey Devil of a later time—was born. The mother, I was 
told, was a Mrs. Shourds, who because, like the old woman who 
lived in a shoe, she had so many children she didn’t know what 
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to do, vowed that if there were more, she hoped the next would 
be a devil. And devil it was—at least to the villagers who were 
never permitted to see the being, probably a malformed child, that 
joined the family. All Mrs. Shourds had to do was pull down the 
shades, close the shutters, and keep the child out of sight—the 
villagers did the rest. 

Soon the Jersey Devil, or Leeds’s Devil, was being seen all 
along the coast, sometimes sitting on a broken chimney and crying 
in the night, sometimes peering flat-nosed against a darksome 
windowpane, and sometimes, it was solemnly reported, providing 
a misshapen lap for a mermaid to whom he (or she) played noc- 
turnes on an autoharp. No sooner had I chronicled these legends, 
however, than I was besieged by those who had “proof positive” 
that I was wrong, that the Jersey Devil was born in Pleasantville, 
perhaps five miles from Leeds’ Point, and even in Estellville, still 
farther to the south. Persons equally helpful took me along to 
see other houses, not quite so haunted in appearance, where the 
Devil first saw the light of day and the shades of night. Even today, 
at Lower Bank on the Mullica River, there are good friends who 
feel that the devil-chasing reported of folksay has done that village 
a singular injustice, for it was here, they swear, and not in Pleasant- 
ville or Estellville at all, that Mrs. Shourds expressed her dreadful 
hope and received her just or unjust desserts. 

The story still goes on. Tieing the threads together in a news- 
paper column last fall as I tried to bring my folklore audience 
up-to-date on the latest gossip about the devil whose sex is still in 
question, I was deluged with mail. Not only were there more 
assertions (which have followed me everywhere) that I had just 
missed talking to the last man, or woman, known to have talked 
with the Jersey Devil, but there was one letter which still demands 
fuller investigation. A fine old lady in her eighties who writes me 
long eight- and ten-page letters (long ago the despair of my house- 
hold) said she had been chased, as a girl, by the famous phantom. 
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And, she added, as if I might doubt her veracity, she was a Metho- 
dist minister’s widow! Another letter, which intrigues me no end, 
came from a county institution where an indigent inmate, up 
to the time of his recent death, boasted that he was related to the 
Jersey Devil. This tale would have less significance if it were not 
for the fact that the man’s name was Leeds, So, as with so many 
legends, I am back where I began. 


To shift the scene suddenly, and the subject along with it, may 
I say that there is a whole book, a splendid book which I hope 
will be written some day, on the ships of New Jersey. There were 
the first lifeboats, invented and tried out at Toms River; there 
were the Durham boats of the Delaware River; and there were 
also the sneak boxes and garveys. I should not say were in all these 
classifications because sneak boxes and garveys are being built by 
shipwrights along the coast and the little rivers that lead down 
to the sea even today. Behind every one of these is a good story— 
many stories, and as many legends, For instance, a letter drifted 
in not long ago from a resident of West Creek who maintains, 
sensibly enough, that garveys—long, well-made, and square-nosed, 
seaworthy craft—should be jarveys and not garveys at all. For was 
it not a native of West Creek, whose name was Jarvis Pharo, who 
fashioned the first of these New Jersey boats? Some day, I hope, 
there will be time to find out who Jarvis Pharo was and if the 
story is true. 


Probably the most interesting anecdote about bathing, now 
almost a legend in itself, comes from days when New Jersey’s first 
industrial empire was abandoned as railroads, originally designed 
to link the towns that made glass and implements of bog ore, took 
up with the new notion of bathing in the sea. It should be remem- 
bered that resorts owing their fame to provisions for sea bathing 
are comparatively new. So, back in the early days of Long Branch, 
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an unusual system was devised for bathing which, in that area, at 
least at the beginning, had its hours for men and for women. 
Mixed bathing was too evil to contemplate for, more than a 
hundred years ago, the men, at least, wore only their birthday suits. 

Kobbe’s Jersey Coast and Pines quotes an entry in an ancient 
Niles’ Register which explains that when it was women’s bathing 
hour a white flag was unfurled “and no man who was not an hus- 
band dared venture near the surf.’’ When it was men’s hour, a red 
flag was hoisted and “there was no pretense of bathing suits.” 
“Recently,” the quotation goes on, “a wag hath hoisted both flags 
together and there was a terrible squinting and consternation.” 

There have been books about bathing and bathing suits, but 
none that I know of takes proper cognizance of New Jersey's oldest 
coastal festival, Big Sea Day, traced at least by legend to the 
Indians and taken up in later years by people from many parts 
of the State. The occasion was usually the second Saturday in 
August, a date set a year in advance and kept by hosts of country 
people whose sheet-topped wagons raised a cloud of dust, miles 
wide, from the little roads that crossed the New Jersey Plains, once 
dignified on old maps as ‘‘the Sandy Barren Desarts.” Once again, 
there was no pretense of bathing suits, but the visitors were said 
to have dashed into the waves in whatever they happened to be 
wearing, coming out to dry in the warming sun. What happened 
if the second Saturday in August was a rainy day, I’m not too sure. 

However, when I was telling this story in Sea Girt not long 
ago, some of the older folk in the audience came forward to reveal 
an occasion of which until then I had never heard—Little Sea Day. 
This festival was the third Saturday in August and was designed, 
I was told, for those who were always late in getting anywhere, 
and others who had to stay home to take care of the chores while 
the rest of the family disported on the beach back of Wreck, or 
Wrack Pond. I have a feeling, however, that Little Sea Day could 
have served all hands if the day of the main festival proved inclem- 
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ent. The whole festival vanished in the sands when commercial 
interests invaded the scene, selling balloons, purveying soda pop 
and pretzels, and dragging the wonderful occasion down to the 
level of something popularly referred to as Farmers’ Wash Day— 
the implication being that tillers of the soil took one big bath 
each year. 

The book of the New Jersey Coast has never been written. It 
must be written. It must be more than The Atlas of the New 
Jersey Coast, a subscription volume, now a collectors’ item. It must 
go down to the sea and report the legends of the people, putting 
as much stress on folk as it does on lore. It must recognize the fact 
that the coast is changing, as it always has, falling off here, and 
building up there, but changing now as it never did—because of 
an invasion of those who have no appreciation of nor interest in 
what the coast is and what the coast has been. Natives are dying 
or moving away before the onslaught. The toilers of the sea are 
vanishing among the pleasure-hunters, giving up their fisheries, 
their stores, their contentment in a living and little more. When 
they have gone, these legends and more will go with them, and 
the opportunity of a lifetime will be lost forever. 





1 This paper was read at the joint meeting of the New Jersey and New York 
Folklore Societies at the New-York Historical Society, January 18, 1947. # 
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CAVE LORE OF THE TACONICS 


By CLAY PERRY 


MAN went into a hole in the side of a hill to find his dog 

and discovered one of the largest caves in the Taconic 

Range. The dog had gone into this hole to follow some 

wild animal it was tracking. After a drop of about twenty feet into 

a perpendicular shaft in stone, bouncing down slippery rocks, the 

dog was unable to find its way up and out. Several days passed 

before the dog’s owner, a farmer living in the neighborhood, 

became worried about his hound’s absence. He told some young 

men about the dog’s vanishing, and they went to examine the 
opening in the limestone rocks. 

They shinnied down into the shaft, found solid flooring of 
gravel and rock in a shallow stream, and a vast, arched chamber 
opening from a tent-shaped passage, a huge half-round pillar 
rising at one side, as if supporting the roof sixty to seventy feet 
above. 

Advancing down the gentle slope of the main passage, as the 
cave explorers got near the end they heard some strange sounds, 
“saw what they believed to be some barrels” at the far end of the 
chamber, became frightened, and scrambled out without further 
exploration. Later, three bolder fellows, John Holley, Moses 
Dolph, and John Culver, entered the cave, which the other 
explorers had said they believed to be “a den of thieves,” and 
discovered the remains of a dog near a spring deep down at the 
far end of the main passage where it squeezed out to an impasse. 

This story is related in the General History of Dutchess 
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County by Philip H. Smith, published in 1877, and refers to a 
very much earlier date, but not a definite one. However, since 
the same history refers to the fact that the State of New York “at 
about this time appointed some men to examine the cave, to 
determine its fitness for a prison, like one in Connecticut,” it 
can be assumed that the cave was discovered while Newgate 
Prison in Connecticut was still being used as a deep, dank dun- 
geon (it was so used until about Civil War times, when the 
Wethersfield prison was completed). 

Indian Oven Cave, as it is called, is in the town of Millerton, 
Dutchess County; it can be more definitely located as directly 
west of the Mt. Riga railroad station, a tiny flag stop on the 
Harlem line of the New York Central Railroad, on the second 
bench of a rocky hill. The best approach to it, however, is by way 
of a trail from the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Gerald H. Car- 
son of New York City, whose pretty white house sits back from 
a corner made by New York Highway 22 and a narrow dirt road 
running due west up a hill. This trail crosses a sidehill pasture, 
partly grown to alders, enters the woods through a barway, and 
angles southeast and south directly to the unimpressive entrance 
of the cave—a hike of perhaps half a mile from the junction of 
roads. 

The entrance consists merely of an irregularly shaped hole 
between rocks in a slight sinkhole into which water trickles in 
wet seasons. More impressive and interesting than this portal is 
the so-called Indian Oven rock, which lies about eighty rods west 
of the cave. It is a piece of detached stone, resembling a large 
Dutch oven, that is supposed by geologists to have been shaped 
by the action of running water. 

Indian Oven Cave never was used as a prison, as it was fortu- 
nately decided that it was too damp for that purpose, and a project 
that would have been cruel in the extreme was abandoned. 

There is no Indian legend about Indian Oven Cave, despite 
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its name, but it is of great interest. It is a tempting maze for 
hardened cave-crawlers, with its several levels and its “‘bat attic,” 
a dry, rather warm elevation shaped like a large attic, on the ceil- 
ing of which myriads of bats hang themselves up in winter to take 
their long sleep. At the bottom of the main passage is a tiny water- 
fall, formed by surface water wending its way down a side passage 
through which a man may crawl—sidewise if he wishes. At the 
west end of the bat attic, at the foot of a steep drop, to get through 
which requires some constriction of the body, is a singular tunnel 
which, when explored, seemingly for the first time in the spring 
of 1939, proved to be full of the rare beauties of rockflow, traver- 
tine, small stalagmites and stalactites,—which are to be viewed 
only by amphibious persons who do not mind getting wet and 
muddy to their necks. 

On this same spring day a party of over thirty spelunkers 
created folklore. They had gathered at the office of the Millerton 
News, attracted thereto by a call from the editor, Peter Haworth, 
a former New York Times staff man. He had appealed to the New 
England Spelunkers’ Grotto No. 1 of the National Speleological 
Society to come over and help capture the dreaded dog-killing 
Glawackus. 

The origin of this beast, supposed to be a savage, cave-dwelling 
animal of hybrid type, sometimes described as looking as if it 
were part pig and part hyena, is lost in the mists of antiquity. 

The story, as related in the News and more briefly in dis- 
patches to metropolitan newspapers, spread widely about the 
country that the Glawackus had been heard screeching at night 
around local farms and that two or three dogs had vanished fol- 
lowing these nocturnal alarms. 

The hunt started from Pittsfield, Massachusetts, where a dozen 
bold spelunkers climbed into cars and headed southwest, stopped 
in at the News office for directions and refreshments, then 
ascended the hill over the trail described, and ventured, one by 
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one, down into the darkness, assisting themselves down the shaft 
by a stout steel cable which someone had fastened firmly to a rock. 

The first member of the party to descend was a curiously 
brave and venturesome young woman from Pittsfield who had 
volunteered to serve as “the blonde bait girl” to attract the 
Glawackus into the open from his supposed hiding place in a dark 
recess. Close behind her were men armed with staves and sticks 
and stones—and suddenly, as a flashlight’s beams roamed up and 
across a lofty shelf of rock in the main chamber, a piercing scream 
burst from the “blonde bait girl,” who came near falling back- 
ward into the shallow stream. 

There was revealed a grotesque shape, about as big as a middle- 
sized porker, but with a long, hairy tail, gleaming little eyes, sharp 
tusks projecting like those of a wild boar, and upstanding ears. 
One glimpse and it vanished. Not all the exploring of the day 
discovered where it had gone, and the legend became a mystery— 
until at a later date the same alarm was sounded over across the 
Taconic range in the vicinity of Twin Lakes Cave, in Taconic, 
near Salisbury. The Glawackus had fled Indian Oven, had crossed 
the mountain range, and was reported to be killing dogs on some 
Nutmeg State farms. 

Again a party was organized, and spelunkers gathered from far 
and near, crawled down into the wet, tortuous passages of this 
longest cave in New England (612 feet by actual measurement), 
and in one of the roomier chambers they brought the Glawackus 
to bay. To Roger Johnson of Springfield, Massachusetts, the 
possessor of a huge horse pistol loaned him by his brother, Skipper 
Irving Johnson of the famous schooner Yankee, went the honor of 
shooting the beady-eyed beast—and of taking its carcass to his 
private museum in Hockanum, a village of South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts. 

There were those who contended that the Glawackus was a 
hoax, a synthetic beast manufactured from an old fur muff and 
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other scraps of fur, wire, stuffing, etc., but Mr. Johnson has been 
willing to exhibit the stuffed specimen to any and all. He has 
perpetuated a bit of modern cave lore, as his famous father, the 
late Clifton Johnson, collected and preserved many a legend in 
over a hundred books of travel. Furthermore, no more alarms 
have been sounded since the Twin Lakes Cave capture. 

Wild animals of varied sort had been reported as haunting 
a cave in the base of Alandar Mountain, one of the solid rock 
humps of the Taconic in the vicinity of Copake Falls. Seemingly 
the only reputable published reference to this cave appeared in 
the Book of Berkshire, published as a guidebook by Clark W. 
Bryan in 1886. The account stated that there was in this vicinity 
a cave, probably of great extent, and that it was believed to con- 
tain a sizable lake in its interior, as the tracks of wild animals had 
been seen in the sand at the entrance, and strong currents of cold 
air were emitted. 

The cave, which was located on the Masters estate, close to the 
wooded base of Alandar Mountain, was explored one cold Novem- 
ber day to its full length of crawlable continuity by the same 
intrepid Roger Johnson, his two sons, and the writer. It was found 
to be not more than forty feet long, its “large lake” was a mere 
mud puddle. In the first chamber there was a space just large 
enough for a man to crouch down in and turn around. Thus does 
cave lore grow and tempt the adventurers of the underground to 
explore, sometimes to debunk the ancient fables. 

But up in the Alps of Berlin and Stephentown, New York, are 
two rather large caves, one of them almost as extensive as Indian 
Oven Cave and containing one room huge enough to accom- 
modate a battalion or even a regiment without much crowding. 
This is Bentley’s Cavern, located in a hollow in the hills about one 
mile off the main road running through Berlin, opposite the 
home of the Bentley family, which has owned the property in 
which the cave is located for three or more generations. 
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Bentley's Cavern has two entrances, both of them in the side 
of a limestone ledge above a large, muddy pool in a sinkhole 
between ridges of wooded rock. One may enter by ‘‘jacknifing”’ 
down a short shaft, immediately getting into a high-roofed tunnel 
encrusted with glittering formations that shine in the flashlights’ 
beams like diamonds. But after a short walk the tunnel closes 
down to a forty- or fifty-foot crawl way—and that means on hands 
and toes and bellies, in an inch or so of water—but suddenly it 
opens into a chamber with curious water-carved “curtains” of 
rock. Beyond this chamber is the huge auditorium room, paved 
with soft, slippery clay but dry in the first level; a sloping bank 
of fallen rock and dissolved limestone rises to the high roof on 
one side. 

Bentley's Cavern was at one time used as a pigment mine, 
according to the Bentley family; the clay or dissolved limestone 
furnished the base for homemade paint of the sort that is used to 
paint barns red. At another period it was used as a hideout by 
cloth thieves who robbed local textile mills and hid their loot in 
the cavern until it could be disposed of. 

And at still another time, a gang of gamblers sought safety 
from the law by crawling into the cavern, leaving a Negro guard 
at the entrance to give alarm if officers approached, while they 
enjoyed their games on the dry, level floor, by the light of torches, 
lanterns, and sometimes a bonfire, which woefully disturbed the 
many bats that inhabited the cave then and still do. But the guard 
talked too much and the sheriff made a raid and dragged his 
prisoners out and into court to be fined for gaming. At what 
expense of physical exertion and discomfort through all-night 
sessions of gambling these unregenerates plied their sport may be 
realized only by an actual crawl into Bentley’s Cavern. 

A few years ago some wag with a grim sense of humor manu- 
factured a startling semblance of a human skull, fashioning it out 
of the clay and setting it up on a pedestal of rock close beside the 
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slippery passage up the clay hill toward the top. 

In Stephentown, north of the central village through which 
the railroad runs, is a farm at the summit of a low hill; hidden in 
the woods on a higher hill nearby is the Bear’s Den Cave. The 
approach to it is across sloping farm fields and through a delight- 
ful, grassy, shaded picnic area where some years ago clambakes 
and barbecues were held, convenient to a fine spring of cold, clear 
water. One needs a guide and a good one to find this strange open- 
ing. It is a yawning, jagged hole in the side of a limestone ledge, 
dry as a bone; it looks as if it had been caused by a sudden blast 
or eruption of rock, for there is a great scattering of boulders, 
talus, and other fragments of stone down on the steep side of the 
hill beneath the cave. 

Folklore tells of its being a bear's winter den, his hibernating 
place, and has a story of occupancy by white men during an Indian 
scare or raid in the upper Kinderhook Valley. There are good 
views of this valley and the Taconic range from the cavern 
entrance, and it would have made a fine hide-out and lookout for 
fugitives. Before any cutting of timber had been done on the hill 
the cave must have been even more difficult to find than now,— 
and that is difficult enough, despite an opening big as a double 
barn door. 

Let us now return to the vicinity of Copake Falls and the 
historic little settlement to the south, along N. Y. Route 22, called 
variously Boston Corner, Boston Corners, and Boston Four Cor- 
ners. Here, in the folds of the Taconics, is the Blowhole. The 
wind from the northeast comes tearing through this gorge and 
has been known to unroof buildings, to pile up snowdrifts twenty 
to thirty feet high in the flat fields of the village, and, in early days 
to topple the light railroad cars off the tracks of the Harlem line— 
some pieces of freight cars are said still to be lying around near 
the tracks. 

Boston Corner (its right name, for it does not have four cor- 
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ners in it at all) was once part of Massachusetts, a tiny district of 
the town of Mt. Washington that is perched high up on the top 
of the range to the east. In the eighteen-thirties, -forties, and -fifties 
Boston Corner became a notorious, lawless little place, the resort 
of all kinds of thugs, thieves, duelists, fugitives from justice—and 
especially horse thieves. A notorious tavern called The Black 
Grocery stood along the Salisbury Pike about two miles south of 
Hillsdale, and there is historical authority for its being known 
as a haven for horse thieves, a fence for stolen horses, and a sort 
of listening post and lookout against possible raids by law officers 
from Lenox. 

Up in the Blowhole, reputedly, was a cove where stolen horses 
were hidden, close to the New York-Massachusetts line; it was 
difficult of approach and handy for a sudden transfer of contra- 
band horses from one state to another. The cave is really a gorge 
in black rock, open to the sky but furnishing a sort of shelter. 
It could have been roofed over by felling trees and piling 
branches upon the trunks. Perhaps it was. At any rate, the Horse 
Thief Trail leads up into this gorge along a tributary to Black 
Grocery Brook. 

Boston Corner itself wound up its career as “Hell’s Acres,” by 
being ceded in 1855 to New York State and becoming a part of 
the town of Ancram. This deed was done at the desperate request 
of the honest citizens of the village and the recommendation of a 
special legislative committee from Boston which reported it as 
being “without law or without any law that could be enforced.” 
President Franklin Pierce, who had had some experience with 
bold horse thieves up in his home town in New Hampshire, 
signed the proclamation cedeing Boston Corner to the Empire 
State. 

This change took place shortly after October 12, 1853, when 
the heavyweight championship prize fight was fought on the level 
meadowland of Boston Corner, between John Morrissey of Troy 
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and James “Yankee” Sullivan of Five Points, New York City, via 
Botany Bay from London. 

This thirty-seven-round barefisted battle was just too much 
even for “Hell’s Acres.” It attracted a crowd of from 5,000 to 
6,000, many of them the toughest scum of the Bowery, who came 
on special trains and almost tore the cars to pieces en route. 

Such is some of the folklore—or cave lore—of the New York 
Taconic Range country. There is more of it, some of record, some 
yet to be dug up, and much, much more in and around the caves 
scattered almost all over the Empire State. The writer is now 
busy digging at it, for a book on the “Underground Empire.” # 


GHOSTS OF THE 
SCHENECTADY AREA’ 


Bry DUANE FEATHERSTONHAUGH 


T IS FORTUNATE that the Schenectady and Mohawk 
Valley area has a rightful claim to at least a few specters. They 
are necessary if any region is to be classified as historic and 
- mot merely old. 

Schenectady has a number of ghosts and spooks, but only one 
has gained widespread and lasting fame. This is the ghost of a 
young girl who was wrongfully executed in 1672. She was accused 
of aiding in the murder of her lover, a crime of which she was 
innocent. 


In 1671 a recluse named Jan Van Verveer built a log cabin 
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near the point where the present Boston and Maine Railroad 
bridge crosses the Mohawk River at Rotterdam Junction. He kept 
entirely to himself and made no attempt to become friendly with 
the few settlers in the valley. Because of this, his gossip-yearning 
neighbors branded him as an escaped murderer from across the 
seas. Great was their relief when in the fall of the same year he 
gathered his belongings and announced that he was going back 
to Holland. 

The following spring, Van Verveer returned to his cabin. He 
brought his daughter with him, and despite the mistrust in which 
they held the recluse, his neighbors could not help agreeing that 
the girl was the most beautiful young lady ever to settle in the 
Mohawk Valley. 

For a time the old man’s reputation kept the young men of 
the neighborhood from calling on the girl. But her beauty over- 
came their fears, and they ventured to ask Van Verveer if they 
could call on his daughter. A show of his long rifle convinced the 
would-be lovers that the young and lovely daughter was not for 
them. History has forgotten his name, but there was one young 
swain who had more courage than the other young men of the 
community. He was a grocer in the small village of Schenectady, 
but despite his unexciting trade he refused to be frightened by 
the display of the gun and the old man’s i<putation. For months 
he carried on a secret affair with Van Verveer’s daughter. 

Van Verveer was no fool. He became suspicious of his daugh- 
ter’s desire for long evening walks, particularly when she told 
him she liked to walk alone beneath the Mohawk moon. One 
evening he followed her along the bank of the river. Near the 
present site of Lock 8 she met her lover. 

A rage swept the cunning Van Verveer. He fingered the rifle 
he carried as he carefully stalked the young couple. Unaware that 
they were being followed, the boy and girl walked down the 
south bank of the Mohawk until they came to the present site of 
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the American Locomotive Company. There they sat down to rest 
and to pledge their love. Van Verveer crept up behind them. He 
leveled his rifle. A single shot shattered the soft stillness of summer 
and the boy slumped forward, dead. 

The girl’s scream rang through the night. It broke off abruptly 
as the old man’s hand clamped around the girl’s mouth. He 
grabbed the girl’s arm and started to retrace his steps to his cabin. 
But the neighborhood had been aroused by the shot and the 
scream, and searching parties had started forth to find the source 
of the trouble. As the recluse, dragging the unwilling girl with 
him, entered what is now Riverside Park, he saw one of these 
parties coming down the river. He turned south and entered the 
stockade, hoping to escape in the general confusion, but he was 
recognized as he came to what is now the intersection of Church 
and Union streets. He was seized and immediately burned at the 
stake on the site of the old Yates house on Union Street, opposite 
the present Education Building. 

In the general confusion, the daughter broke away from the 
now enraged mob and escaped from the stockade. She tried to 
make her way back to her lover’s body, but emotion and exhaus- 
tion had taken their toll, and she was overtaken by the mob in 
the oak grove on what is now the northeastern portion of the 
Union College campus. No one believed her story. Instead, she 
was accused of having aided her father, of being the lure he used 
to attract the young man to his death. She was tied to a tree, and 
a fire was lighted. According to the legend she uttered not a word 
nor made a sound as the flames consumed her. The first full moon 
of summer looked down on the tragedy. 

Since that night, when the soft stillness of summer is in the 
air and the summer moon is full, the spirit of the young girl can 
be seen re-enacting the events that led to her death. The specter 
first appears near Rotterdam Junction at about 9 o'clock; then 
it wanders slowly down the Mohawk to the American Locomotive 
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Company buildings. It lingers there almost half an hour, then 
starts back toward the city. In front of the Yates house there is 
another brief pause. Then comes the flight to the Union campus. 
There the ghost takes its place under an old oak tree and suddenly 
vanishes. 

Many say they have seen the ghost of the young woman as it 
makes its annual visit to Schenectady. Those who have seen it 
say she is looking for her lover. Others say she is seeking to 
avenge her untimely and unjust death, and that since the tragic 
night the descendants of «hose who condemned her to death have 
been haunted by her spirit. 

There is another ghost who makes its headquarters near this 
meeting place. This is the noise-variety spook who nightly visits 
the present Girl Scout headquarters at 4 South Church Street. 
This ghost first appeared in the early eighteen-seventies when 
that property was owned by Henry Horstmyer. To the present 
day, it devotes several hours each night to pacing off the twenty- 
two paces on the living room floor. The ghost always starts shortly 
after midnight and stops before daybreak. 

Mr. Horstmyer was a bit mystified, but also pleased, at the 
thought of having a nocturnal visitor. His pleasure vanished into 
real mystery, however, when he measured the room and found 
there was space for the average person to take only eighteen paces. 
So he hired some carpenters to examine the property for a natural 
and un-spooky answer. They were unable to give him one. Sub- 
sequent owners also have attempted to seek an explanation of the 
night pacing in the house. Their efforts have been equally 
fruitless. 

There is but one explanation of the ghost of the Girl Scout 
building. Older inhabitants recall that during the Civil War a 
boy of sixteen sought to enlist. It is said that he was afraid he 
would be rejected because of his size, and that on the night before 
he was to report he remained awake pacing the floor. He was 
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accepted and a few months later met his death at Gettysburg. 

Church Street must have attracted ambitious ghosts, for during 
the seventies there was another nightly visitor that spread terror 
into the hearts of the inhabitants. This ghost would appear on 
the south side of the street shortly after dark and apparently 
would take great delight in chasing young couples homeward. 
Considerable publicity was being given Mr. Horstmyer’s ghost at 
the time, and no one thought to question the identity of the 
much more active and terrifying ghost that appeared on the street 
each night. Some residents even thought it was the same ghost, 
and that after chasing young people and dignified burghers up 
the street it would retire to Mr. Horstmyer’s home to chafe under 
the inactivity of the after-midnight hours. 

But a reporter for the old Daily Union who had several times 
been chased by the ghost noticed that it puffed and panted like a 
normal person after it had pursued its proposed victims for a 
block or more. With the aid of some husky friends he laid a trap 
for the strange visitor. The next night the reporter strolled up 
the street, apparently alone. As he passed in front of the present 
Red Cross headquarters, the spook sprang at him. He ran at top 
speed up the street and around the corner where the Evergreen 
Apartments stood until a few years ago. His friends lay in wait 
and seized the specter as it rounded the corner. Under the sheets 
was found a very frightened and very material individual who 
confessed that he was merely attempting to capitalize on Mr. 
Horstmyer’s intangible visitor. But the Church Street ghost is 
the only one in the city’s history that has ever been explained. 
Most historians do not even include him in the collection of Old 
Dorp’s ghost lore. Yet for almost a decade, this spook, or practical 
joker, terrified residents in the Church and lower Union street 
districts. For a time, his fame exceeded that of the ghost of old 
Jan Van Verveer’s daughter. 

No one has ever explained the ghost of Tivoli Park. This 
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specter haunted a mansion that stood where there is now a prosaic 
gas station, on the north side of State Street, just above Close 
Street. Dishes and trays were snatched from maids’ hands. House- 
holders felt forks and spoons being grabbed away as they were 
about to lift them to their mouths. Dishes rattled in unoccupied 
rooms, windows were mysteriously opened and closed, and doors 
banged when there was no wind. This ghost supposedly vanished 
when the mansion was torn down, yet to this day the gasoline 
station Operator reports queer happenings. 

A ghost with chains occupied the old mansion in the hill that 
is now part of Parkview cemetery. Small boys swore that they had 
seen the specter in the house, mournfully dragging heavy chains 
behind him. Adult residents of the neighborhood admitted they 
had seen the ghost’s face peering through the broken windows of 
the abandoned residence. When persons walked by the building 
late at night, he would motion them to come in, as though he 
wished to be freed of his chains. No one had the courage to try to 
help the specter, and he continued to drag his chains about nightly 
until the house was torn down. Then, it too vanished. 

There have been numerous other ghosts reported in Schenec- 
tady, most of them in recent years. Residents of the Carman 
section, for example, have several times reported seeing persons 
wandering around horribly mangled, without their limbs and 
sometimes without their heads. Those who have seen these spirits 
say they appear on the anniversary of train and automobile crashes 
on the old Carman grade crossing. This crossing was replaced 
some years ago by a modern overhead pass. 

Mrs. William Johnson of the Bellevue section of the city 
reports that a number of years ago she was startled to see the spirit 
of her brother, whom she believed to be alive and well, suddenly 
appear before her. The next morning she received a telegram that 
he had died the night before in a distant city. 

But there is one haunted house to which I can invite you. 
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That is my own home in Duanesburg. This house was built in 
1812 by Catherine Livingston Duane and has been visited by such 
persons as General North, Lafayette, and others. There is no 
visible ghost there, yet every night footsteps can be heard walking 
about the house, and there is the sound of chairs being pulled up 
to the table as though these famous men were seating themselves 
to discuss world affairs. It makes no difference whether the night 
is still or windy, or whether the season is summer or winter. The 
sounds are always the same and they always occur at the same 
time, about 2 A. M. 

Many persons, including myself, have searched the house for 
the source of these footsteps, but no explanation has ever been 
found. The more nervous of my friends refuse to stay overnight 
in the house. Other friends, those who do not believe in ghosts, 
have often asked me in the morning what I meant by walking 
around all night and disturbing their sleep. A new acquaintance, 
who knew nothing of the ghosts, was so disturbed by the footsteps 
during the first, and last, night that he stayed there that he left the 
house in the middle of the night and took a room at the Hotel 
Van Curler. In the morning we awoke to find him gone, and until 
he later telephoned as to what had happened we feared he had 
either taken the ghosts too seriously or else had been carried off 
by them. He has never visited us again. 

There is one thing that can be said about the ghosts of the 
Duane Mansion, however. Outside of walking about the house 
and moving a few pieces of furniture they have never done any 
harm. Moreover, they are reliable. They are there every night in 
the year, and they make their presence known to everyone, 
whether or not they believe in ghosts. Those who refuse to 
believe in them merely think that we do our housework in the 
small hours of the morning. 

The WPA New York State Guide gives an account of a Sara- 
toga County family that was compelled to fill up a well on their 
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farm because it was haunted each night by the ghost of a woman. 
It wasn’t that they objected to the presence of the ghost so much 
as it was that the spirit was headless and believed to be that of a 
pioneer woman who had been massacred on that farm by the 
Canadians and Indians in 1748. From the date, it would appear 
that this refers to the Beykendaal massacre and that the ghost 
properly belongs to Schenectady County. This would fit reports 
by Beukendaal area residents that on moonlight nights a headless 
woman is sometimes seen running from the scene of the massacre 
toward Schenectady. 

Albany has a ghost, or at least a character, of considerably 
more repute than any of the local ghosts. This person, or ghost, 
was known as Jim Leahey, and he was supposed to have acquired 
his ghostlike characteristics by selling his soul to the devil. Leahey 
went into a butcher shop one day and wanted some meat on 
credit. The butcher refused to give it to him without security. 
Leahey promptly picked up a cleaver and chopped off his right 
forearm. 

“Is that enough security for you?’ he asked the astonished 
storekeeper. 

The next day Leahey was back on the streets with two good 
arms and hands. 

Leahey, be he man or ghost, vanished in a peculiar manner. 
At Albany he boarded a boat that made no stops between Albany 
and Hudson. Most of the passengers were on deck throughout the 
trip, and no one was observed to have jumped overboard. Yet 
when the boat reached Hudson, Leahey had disappeared. 

The Mohawk Valley is rich in ghostlore. Mary Johnson, 
daughter of Sir William Johnson, haunted Guy Park Manor after 
her death, much to the discomfort of one Henry Kennedy and his 
family who had leased the property in 1775 after it had been 
seized by the Tryon County Committee of Safety. The ghostly 
visitations were later explained as being the efforts of female spies 
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to secure valuable documents. The family was awakened in the 
middle of the night by a pistol shot. A German who had been 
staying at the house said the ghost had approached him, and that 
he had fired at it. As he did so, he explained, the ghost disap- 
peared. He told the family that the ghost would never reappear. 
Kennedy and his family found that the German traveler was 
quite right. When morning came it was found that the German, 
too, had vanished, taking with him the desired documents. 

At least two area ghosts have gained nationwide repute. One 
is Salem’s Gray Man, the only ghost on record to have a book 
dedicated to him, and the other is Aunt Harriet—Harriet Doug- 
las Cruger who built the Scottish castle whose gray walls rise from 
the grain fields and cow pastures near Mohawk in Herkimer 
County. 

The Gray Man is the ghost of John Williams who came to 
Salem just before the Revolution. He was a surgeon and later 
rose to the rank of general in the American army. John Williams 
practically built Salem, and after his death it was feared that the 
community would never be the same without him. Yet the town 
has never been without him. His influence is felt there to this 
day, and more than one respected citizen has reported seeing a 
gray man walking about the town. The gray man is exclusive, 
however, in that he has never permitted himself to be seen by 
anyone except residents of Salem. 

Aunt Harriet was a traveler and a friend of Sir Walter Scott. 
It was while traveling in Scotland that she conceived the idea of 
building her own Scottish castle in the Mohawk Valley. There is 
nothing gentle about the things which started going on in the 
castle, now called Henderson House, after Aunt Harriet’s death. 
Cups and dishes are snatched from maids’ hands and smashed 
to bits. Objects fall from the mantels and the walls. Bells ring, 
yet when they are answered no one is there. There is an ash tree 
in front of the house that from time to time sends a branch down 
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and brushes the head of some member of the household. The 
death of the person brushed by the tree usually follows in a short 
time. Once, when the present mistress sought to move from the 
traditional mistress’s room, the ghost set up such a clamor that she 
was obliged to move back to the old room. Yes, there can be no 
doubt that Henderson House is being run exactly the way Aunt 
Harriet wants it run, even to the present day. 





1 An address before the annual meeting of the Schenectady County Historical 
Society, January 12, 1943. # 


PETER PARROTT AND HIS SONGS 


By EDITH CUTTING 


ETE’S HOME is in Redford, Clinton County, New York, 

but I met him and listened to him sing in Au Sable Forks. 

He is a carpenter—and painter—and cement worker, and 
he told me to tell you he’s “jack of all trades and master of none, 
and .. . the craziest darn fool that ever lived.” Maybe—if being 
crazy makes a man able to sing one song after another for two 
hours solid. I listened that long, and Pete declared he could go on 
singing all night without repeating. 

Peter Parrott is American-born, but his father was French- 
Canadian and passed on to his nine children his love of singing. 
Pete estimated that three-quarters of the songs he knew he had 
learned from his father, beginning when about eight years old. 
He acknowledged that he knows a few square dance calls and can 
play the “violeen,” accordian, and mouth organ. As he had none 
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of these musical instruments with him, however, he spent the 
three evenings singing hit-or-miss as the songs occurred to him, 
repeating patiently for me the ones I wanted to copy down. 

Hardly had I been in the house half an hour before he was 
singing and reciting his favorite, “Paddy’s Wedding.” This song 
his father had learned from a schoolteacher, Mary Lancto. The 
verses and chorus he sang to a catchy little tune; the prose he 
recited just as fast as he could rattle the words off his tongue. The 
music is written here with the help of Mrs. Ira Clark and Miss 
Doris Noyes. 


PADDY’S WEDDING 


I 
Now won't you hear 
What roarin’ cheer 
Was had at Paddy’s wedding-o, 
And how so gay 
They spent the day 
From church unto the bedding-o. 
First, book in hand, 
Came Father Gwipes, 
And the brides of Dadade Bailey-o. 
Why, all the way 
From church to pike 
Squeezed out the tune so gaily-o. 


CHORUS 


Tatheree-ri-rum-tatheree-i 
Tatheree-i-from-dadee-o 
Tatheree-ri-rum-tatheree-i 
Tatheree-i-from-dadee-o. 


[SPOKEN VERY FAST] 

Now as soon as Michael Raffety hears of the news, 
over he goes to Dennis Riley, the piper. “Hurrah, 
hufrah, darlin’ Dennison, have yeu heard of the news?” 

“The devil the news,” says he, “and what is it at 
all, at all?” 
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“Paddy Donohués is goin’ to be married this blessed 
day.” 

““Fhunder and. none, do you: tell me that? Just wait 
till shmorlings of a couple minutes,” and Dennis Riley 
crawled through the rubbish, and out of the corner 
chimney pulled out a bagpipe and squeezed out a little 
bit of a — [Repeat CHorvs] 





Now won’t you hear What roar-in’ cheer Was had at Pad-dy’s wed-ding-o, 





And how so gay They spent the day From church un-to the bed-ding-o. 





First, book in hand, Came Fa-ther Gwipes, and the brides of Da-da-de Bai-ley-o. 





Why, all the way From church to pike Squeezed out the tune so gai-ly-o, 


CHORUS:— 





Ta-the-ree-ri-rum ta- the-ree -i Ta-the-ree -i-from da-dee o 





Ta-the-ree-ri-rum ta-the-ree -i Ta-the-ree-i-from da-dee o. 
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IJ 
Now there was met 
A dirty Pat 
And Mary Morgan Murphy-o, 
And Mary Dockskegs, 
And Skerry Dockskegs, 
McLaughlin and Dick Verbee-o, 
And all the girls 
Dressed up in white 
Led on by Tiddy Riley-o, 
Why, all the way 
From church to pike 
Squeezed out the tune so gaily-o. [Repeat CHorvus] 
[SPOKEN VERY FAST] 

Now comes the prettiest congregation of girls in old 
Ireland, all dressed up in elegant white frocks, and 
roses about their hair, and about forty-five yards of 
green ribbon floating about their head like so many 
brickbat skrimmage, all huddled up in the corner and 
huggin’ poor Pat, the bridegroom, till he was red in 
the face, and castin’ sheep’s eyes at Dennis Riley, the 
piper, and then Dennis Riley crawled back in the 
corner chimney and pulled out a bagpipe, and squeez- 
ed out a little bit of a— [REPEAT CHorus] 


Il 


Now when Pat was asked 

What his love last, 

The people burst out with laughter-o, 
“Me soul,” says Pat, 

“You may say that 

Till the end of the world ’ereafter-o,” 
And tenderly 

Her hand he gripes, 

And he kisses it genteelly-o, 

Why, all the way 

From church to pike 

Squeezed out the tune so gaily-o. [REPEAT CHorus] 
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[SPOKEN VERY FAST | 

“Now for better or worse, richer or poorer, drunker 
or sober, do you take this woman to be your wedded 
wife?” says Father Gwipes to Pat. 

“Shure, sir, I do from now till a wake after Christ- 
mas.” 

“None o’ your jokes in church,” says Father Gwipes 
to Pat, “or I'll be apt to break your back with me shil- 
lalee.”’ 

“Give us your fist, your reverence; | meant no harm,” 
says he, and grabbed old Father Gwipes by the hand 
and shook it till the poor old gentleman’s arm was 
nearly deslocated, and Dennis Riley crawled out of the 
corner chimney and pulled out the bagpipes and 
squeezed out a little bit of a — [Repeat Cuorus] 


IV 
Now we roar and set 
At dinner met 
So frolicsome and frisky-o, 
With pritties' galore 
And skimigig? more 
And floods of elegant whiskey-o. 
To the bride and groom 
Round went the sup 
That their happiness might be daily-o. 
Why all the way 
From church to pike 
Squeezed out the tune so gaily-o. [RepgzaT CHorus] 
[SPOKEN VERY FAST] 

Now when Dennis Riley was tryin’ to make haste 
to the bagpipe, the whiskey got to his head so bad he 
commenced a-puttin’ his thumb where his little finger 
ought to be. At that his wife, Judy, comes up and hits 
him a belt across the nose and sends him in the corner 
with the pigs. “Lie there, you bloody thief of the world. 
Lie there till the cows come home, and whenever you 
go to a decent man’s wake or his weddin’ or any such 
merry makin’, you'll not be squazin’ out any of your 
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dirty Protestant tunes, but squazin’ out a little bit of 
a — |Repeat Cuorus}| 


Oh, then that night, 

Oh, what delight 

To see them all footin’ and prancin’-o. 

A fancy ball 

Was nothin’ at all 

Compared to the style of their dancing-o. 
And then to see 

Old Father Gwipes 

Beatin’ time with his shillalee-o, 

Why, all the way 

From church to pike 

Squeezed out the tune so gaily-o. |RePpzaT CHorus] 


[SPOKEN VERY FAST] 

Now comes Barney McLaughlin with a noggin of 
whiskey in one fist and a shillalee in the other, and 
goin’ around the house like an agent after rent, and 
steppin’ on the toes of the company, and tryin’ his 
prettiest to raise a fight. Then comes the prettiest 
little scrimmage you ever see. Teeth and eyes were 
knocked out, noses were broken, bit bits of skulls 
flyin’ here and there like so many pebbles that Old 
Father Gwipes batin’ on the door and shoutin’ out, 
“Fair play, byes, fair play, byes,” and Dennis Riley 
crawled out back of the chimney and squeezed out a 
bit of a — [Repeat CHorus] 


The incongruity of a French-Canadian’s singing this Irish song 
was not lost on Pete; in fact, the fun in his gray-blue eyes burst 
out in laughter at every opportunity, whether it was a pun on his 
own name (“Who ever hear of a Parrott that didn’t talk all the 
time?”’) or the little rhyme: 
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I had a girl; We went to the beach 
Her name was good. To play in the sand. 
One of her legs I got slivers 

Was made of wood. In my hand. 


Tall stories he hardly got started on, though he did tell one 
about an old mare that a man’s wife insisted he should kill and 
skin. The man hated to do this, but he finally gave in and took the 
mare out into the woods. After stunning and apparently killing 
her, he cut off quite a few pieces of skin—he didn’t feel as if he 
ought to take the whole hide after the mare had worked all her 
life for him—and took these back to his wife, who sold them. The 
next day they heard a noise outside the house, and when they 
looked out they saw the poor old mare coming back to the barn. 
The man felt so sorry for her he went out to the barn and rum- 
maged around till he finally found some sheepskins. He cut them 
up and put them on her, and every year after that he sheared her 
and sold the wool for forty dollars. 

Most of his stories were shorter, however—like that about the 
man who swallowed a foot rule and died by inches, or about the 
one who swallowed a thermometer and died by degrees. Once in 
a while a riddle popped out, too. Would you know what to do if 
you were in a hotel that was a little buggy, and you had a night- 
mare? Hitch the mare to the buggy and drive away. 

After such an interlude, Pete would soon begin to sing again, 
carrying the tune along easily to the last line of a song, where he 
dropped it almost every time. The last line he recited as if in a 
hurry to go on to the next song. 

Two familiar old English songs were among his repertory: 
“John Riley” and a seventeen-stanza version of “The Farmer's 
Curst Wife.’ Besides these he sang a few sad and sentimental ones 
such as “Wedding Bells,” the chorus of which ends, 


Just another fatal wedding— 
Just another broken heart. 
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That depressing atmosphere never lasted very long, and Pete 
was soon singing the “P. T. Barnum Song,” as he called it, in 
which the hero would “do the best I could” to take the place of 
a singer, a baboon, a fighting bulldog, and a corpse. A song he 
especially enjoyed was the one he sang when I asked him how old 
he was: 


Young folks, come listen to my song; 
I’m old and I won’t detain you long. 
I’m eighty-four I'll have you know; 
The young folks call me Uncle Joe. 


CHORUS 
Tiddy-I-um, hopes to do, 
How | love to sing to you; 
How I could sing with joy and glee 
If I was as young as I used to be. 


My hair once black is all turned gray, 
But what’s the odds, as I feel gay; 

I'm a jolly old sport as you'll all agree, 
And I feel as young as I used to be. 


When I was young and in my prime 
I courted the girls most all the time. 
I'd take ‘em out each day for a ride, 

And I'd always have one by my side. 


I'd hug and kiss them just for fun, 

And I haven't forgotten the way ’t was done, 
So if any young girl’s in love with me, 

She'll find me as young as I used to be. 


Really, though, Pete is a long way from eighty-four. Dressed 
as he was in red-and-blue plaid shirt, gray work pants, and an old 
felt hat, he looked to be in his late forties or early fifties, and he 
insisted that when dressed up he didn’t look over thirty-five. 
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Young or old, Pete enjoyed his audience as much as they did 
him. He got a good laugh from the little girl who called him “Pete 
Carrot,” and the only French I heard from this French-Canadian 
was a little rhyme he recited to a baby: 


Un et deux et trois et quatre, 
P’tit moulin qui va a pat [pieds] 
Boispouri qui mene les gris [cris?] 
Feuillons d’or qui mene dehors. 


(His French and mine make a bad combination. If you want to 
translate this, it goes something like this: 


One and two and three and four, 

A little machine that goes on feet, 
Whippoorwill that makes cries, 
Golden leaves that drive outdoors.) 


Pete had the true entertainer’s gift of fitting the story or song 
to his listeners and making them like it, as he did in his closing 
song, turning to a different person with each stanza: 


Good evening, friends, I’m glad to see so many here tonight; 
To make myself agreeable I'll try with all my might. 

I hope you won't get angry if jokes I crack of you, 

But in my song I'll mention what I think of some of you. 


I don’t wish to be personal or deal in what is wrong, 

But there’s a chap that really I must mention in my song. 
I hope you won't get angry, Will, but what I say is true; 
You never pay your wash bill, so I don’t think much of you. 


O, there’s a covey over there who, anyone may tell 

Just by the way he fixes up, he tries to cut a swell; 

His coat he’s borrowed from a friend, though friends he has but few; 
He pawned his watch the other night, so I don’t think much of you. 
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Now I'll speak of you, my friend; you look so like a spark; 

You flirt with all the girls in town, and kiss them in the dark. 

Your feelings I don’t wish to hurt, but what I say is true; 

The girls say you're a naughty boy, and I don’t think much of you. 


And now I'll speak of you, my friend; you look so like a dash; 

You think yourself a punkin cuss cause you sport a big mustache, 

But a man that wears hair upon his lips, the world he must get 
through, 

He’s on the dead beat all the time, so I don’t think much of you. 


And now I'll end my foolishness for fear you'll angry be, 

And if I’ve tried to make you laugh, please don’t think hot of me, 
And what I’ve said is but a joke, but upon my word ’t is true 

I hope you'll think as much of me as Pete Parrott does of you. 


If you have fun listening to a man who has fun singing, there’s 
not much question that you would enjoy an evening with Peter 
Parrott. 


1 Pritties—potatoes 
2 Skimmigig—buttermilk. # 








A SNAKE TALE FROM 
NORTHERN NEW YORK 


By JOHN WITTHOFT 


F MORE than passing interest to the folklorist is a type 

of story that is so subtle a piece of the background of 

the people that, when told, it has become an actual por- 
tion of the experience of the teller. Such a tale is rarely enough 
encountered. It is of so natural an appearance that it is apt to be 
passed off by the collector as a scrap of experience and is difficult 
to prove a traditional literary composition, unless it be clearly 
and circumstantially linked to other well-known occurrences of 
the same narrative. 

It is a tale of such a type with which we are here concerned; 
there are several examples of it from the United States, and it 
has a well known history in Europe. It was collected in St. Law- 
rence County in 1943, from a semiliterate woman of German 
extraction who had lived on an isolated mountain farm near 
Cranberry Lake for over forty years and who had had little 
contact with the outside world. Representing an underprivileged 
white stock, she told the story as a firsthand experience and 
obviously had no doubt in her own mind that the incidents had 
actually occurred. 

About six years previously, she had been hospitalized for 
several months, leaving her husband with the care of several 
children. The youngest boy, Bob, aged about seven, was in the 
habit of eating a bowl of bread and milk each afternoon. He would 
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take this lunch out in the yard and sit on the pump stand. One 
afternoon the father heard the boy tapping his spoon on the flag- 
stone well cover and chanced to see that a large ribbon snake came 
out of the well curbing and climbed up on the boy's lap. The 
snake ate from one side of the bowl, the boy from the other. If 
the snake began to eat on the boy's side of the bowl, the boy would 
tap him on the head with the spoon and say, “Get over on your 
own side.” 

The father, very worried, watched this for several successive 
days. He felt that this was not an ordinary snake ‘but was afraid 
that it might be a spirit of some sort, certainly some creature of 
evil; and he thought that it should be killed, but he was afraid to 
attempt it. Then he began to feel sure that the snake had some 
connection with his sick wife’s life and welfare. Whether he should 
kill the snake in order to free his wife of its baneful influence, or 
whether he would kill his wife by killing the snake, he could not 
decide. And each day, as he puzzled over this dilemma, he watched 
the boy and the snake eating together. 

Finally he put an end to his indecision and planned to kill 
the snake, regardless of consequences. He provided himself with 
bread and milk and sat on the well and tapped on the stones with 
the spoon. exactly as the boy had done. The snake came out of 
its hiding place but tried to scurry back when it found a different 
person sitting there. The father ‘made a whip” of the snake and 
hid it carefully in the woods. 

The boy never found out what had happened to his snake. He 
was very unhappy but finally decided that the cat must have killed 
it. His mother quickly recovered, and, although they never could 
understand what the role of the snake had been, they felt that 
it had some connection with her illness. 

The Hudson River version of the story is located in the old 
Livingston Patent, and is recorded as though it were another 
personal experience.’ 
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In this wild country an incident happened to my mother which 
she has often related. When a child of six years of age, she was accus- 
tomed to eat her bow] of bread and milk, after dinner, seated on the 
sill of the house door, and was heard to speak of “die schone Schlange” 
(the beautiful snake) who came and ate her rice. Her mother watched 
to see what these words meant and, to her surprise and consternation, 
saw a large rattlesnake, with its head in the bowl, eating with the 
child, who, when her visitor took more than its share, tapped it on the 
head with her spoon. It went away quietly when the meal was finished. 
But the intimacy was too dangerous to be allowed, and Mr. Kemper 
killed the snake. The rattle, a very large one, with eleven or twelve 
rings, was preserved for some years but was lost when the family 
removed from the Livingston Patent. 

The same tale has also been recorded from the Ojibwa of the 
Rama Reserve, Ontario, Canada, (Georgian Bay), where it doubt- 
less has survived among other remnants of European belief. It is 
quite usual to discover old white-folk beliefs among Indians whose 
white neighbors have lost most of their traditional background, 
and so this story is of double interest as a borrowed tale. 

One time there was a Indian and his wife living. They had a 
young daughter about twelve years old. This girl would never eat with 
them, she would take her plate and tea-milk out some place behind 
a big tree. They began to take notice of her. The Indian said to his 
wife, ““Today at noon I will follow her and see where she will go.” This 
girl did the same again, and her father followed her. She went and 
sat down under this big elm tree. Her father was watching her. After 
a while he saw a hole right at the foot of the tree. A big serpent came 
out of there. The serpent and the girl ate together. The man felt 
awful bad. He went home and got his rifle, came back, and shot the 
serpent. This girl felt awful bad. She would not eat. She said to her 
father, “Why did you kill the best friend that I had?” They told her 
everything they could, thinking that she might forget the serpent, 
but she died a couple of days afterwards, she was that sorry for the 
serpent. The end of the story.® 

Our earliest American reference to this tale is found in a work 


of Pehr Kalm, a pioneer Swedish naturalist. He heard the same 
story told about the blacksnake and accepted it as a bit of natural 
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history relating to an American serpent.‘ 

In Europe the Grimm Brothers recorded several versions of 
this story and noted its wide distribution in Germany and France. 
One is almost identical with our version.’ The same details of 
eating, head-tapping, the death of the snake, and the subsequent 
death of the child occur, but one significant detail has been lost 
in the American version. The snake, specifically the Ringelnatter 
(Tropidonotus natrix), was the guardian of a treasure and 
brought jewels and pearls to the boy as playthings! In their notes, 
the Grimms point out the relationship between this tale and a 
number of other folk tales and medieval fables, thus closely link- 
ing this snake with a whole class of serpent and dragon treasure: 

ardians.* Our snake, therefore, is not only an actor in one snake 
gu y 
story that is surely not of American origin but is also a lineal 
descendant of such worthy reptiles as the dragon in Beowulf. 

1 Type 285, “The Child and the Snake,” Aarne-Thompson, Types of the Folk: 
tale (Helsinki, 1928) . 

2 Memoir of the Life of Eliza S. M. Quincy (Boston, 1861), p. 9. 

3 Col. George E. Laidlaw, Ojibwa Myths and Tales (Toronto: Reprint from the 
Archeological Report, Canadian Bureau of Mines, 1918) , p. 13. 
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MATTHIAS THE IMPOSTOR 


By ROBERT B. PATTISON 


Y PERSON is a trumpet whereby the Spirit of Truth 

speaks!"’ The place is Sing Sing (now Ossining), New 

York, and the time is 1833. A street-corner crowd sur- 
rounds a fantastic figure who believes himself to be that Matthias 
chosen by the first apostles to take the place of Judas (Acts 1:26). 
Dressed in a green frock coat lined with white satin, a vest rich 
with silk figures, a cone-shaped hat with visor, and pantaloons 
tucked into high boots, the speaker stands, stroking his long 
beard, and contends that he is an angel of Revelation whose 
sacred task is to proclaim the fear of God and the hour of judg- 
ment. Hair falling to his shoulders gives him a patriarchal dignity. 
A bystander remarks, ‘‘He’s a fine-looking man for his age.’’ His 
age is forty-eight. 

He was born Robert Matthews in 1785 at Cambridge, New 
York, in Washington County. Early an orphan, he obtained com- 
fort and excitement by attending a variety of churches. He 
became convinced that the Bible forbade a razor; that fingernails 
should not be cut but left as God made them grow; and that meat 
should not be eaten. 

He proclaimed the doom of Albany, New York, unless that 
city repented, like Nineveh. He traveled west and south, but 
neither state nor township heeded his warning cry. For a time, 
he lived in New York City and announced the erection some- 
where of his New Jerusalem, measured with a ruler received from 
God Himself. (The fact that it bore the name of a New York City 
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hardware dealer did not deter him.) New Jerusalem’s chief orna- 
ment would be a throne for Matthias, ‘“The Great I Am.” 

His claims grew with the years. He could forgive sins, bestow 
the Holy Ghost, perform miracles, and, with a golden key which 
he exhibited, open the gate of Heaven. He was to rule the nations 
with a rod of iron, as prophesied in the book of Revelation (2:27). 

Matthias detested women. Their place, he said, was in the 
home, even as Sarah abode in the tent. He particularly disliked 
females who lectured their husbands, and he considered them 
“full of all deviltry.” Mother Eve alone was to blame for every 
human woe. 

How many disciples Matthias won is unknown, but two were 
outstanding, Elijah Pierson and Benjamin Folger. Both lived in 
Scarborough, New York, and Folger’s house, “Zion Hill,’’ now 
called ‘““Beechwood,” became for two years the home of him they 
believed to be the Messiah in modern form. Pierson belonged to 
a religious order that forbade jewelry, cake, coffee, and the use of 
mirrors. Elijah by name, he thought he was the reincarnation of 
John the Baptist and Matthias as the Messiah was one whose 
shoestrings he was unworthy to loosen. 

Mr. Folger invited Matthias as a guest, and he came, bringing 
his children from Albany, for a long stay. His wife refused to 
accompany the family to Zion Hill. Food, lodging, and clothes 
were provided by Folger and Pierson who were convinced that 
Matthias was God Himself. They bought him a coat with a 
tasseled sash bearing the names of the twelve apostles, and two 
nightcaps—one embroidered with the word “Jesus Matthias” and 
the other with the names of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Matthias rode along Broadway and around the Battery in a 
conveyance called the “Chariot of Israel.” He carried the “sword 
of Gideon” whose shining blade showed the motto “E pluribus 
unum,” for it once had belonged to some officer in the United 
States Army. 
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Folger’s Zion Hill and Pierson’s property in New York City 
were presented to Matthias, who had become dictator in both 
households. Fatal disease would strike down any who disobeyed 
his commands! But extremes have an end, and the end came when 
Folger went bankrupt and accused Matthias of being an impostor. 
The $10,000 that he and Pierson had given the Messiah was wasted 
money. 

The people of Sing Sing had reached the same conclusion. 
Some of them caught Matthias and shaved off his beloved beard. 
He fled to New York for a time, but returned again to Zion Hill 
in his chariot with four horses. None can say whether he returned 
for revenge, but it is certain that soon after his arrival, Pierson 
died after eating berries which Matthias had prepared. Members 
of the Folger family became ill after drinking coffee brewed by 
Matthias, but they recovered. 

Matthias fled to Albany where he was arrested and taken to 
New York City for trial as an impostor. He was thus forced to 
relinquish all the property given to him. In April, 1835, he was 
indicted and tried in a Westchester County Court on three 
charges: insanity, murder, and the brutal whipping of his married 
daughter. 

He was judged a monomaniac, not dangerously insane, and 
was acquitted on that count. The murder charge was dismissed, 
as it was impossible to prove that he had killed Pierson, though 
traces of arsenic were found in the exhumed body. But on the 
third count—whipping his daughter—the evidence was conclusive, 
and Matthias was sentenced to three months in jail. His dire 
prophecies that if he were convicted White Plains would be 
ruined by earthquake somehow failed of fulfillment. 

The latter days of this Messiah are obscure: he simply dis- 
appeared. It is believed, however, that he tried to join the Mor- 
mons, even though Joseph Smith denied him a welcome. But as a 
zealous, religious fanatic, an impostor, a possible murderer, and 
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a remarkable personality of his time, Robert Matthews became 
part of the history and folklore of Westchester County and of 
New York State. a 
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CELEBRATION OF JULY 4, 1811 


By ETHELYN WELLER 


N 1811 the area in Erie County, New York State, which is 

now Sardinia, Concord, Springville, and the part of Collins 

about Zoar and Gowanda, was very newly settled, most of the 
families having arrived only two or three years before. Their 
homes were of logs with roofs of bark and floors made of split 
basswood, hewed and fitted down. At first few houses had glass 
in the windows. The people settled in small groups, perhaps 
fifteen to twenty families making up a small community, where 
life centered. 

Transportation facilities were so poor that it was very difficult 
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to travel about, even for short distances. The few roads were nar- 
row, allowing only the passage of a team of horses or oxen, and 
they usually wound in every direction, often following the old 
Indian trails. Only a few of these early settlers owned wagons, 
which were hard to manipulate, anyway, on the uneven roads. 
Instead, the men made sleds, similar to the “stone boats’’ some- 
times used by farmers even now. Only for very special occasions 
did settlers leave their own homes to visit in other areas. 

July Fourth was considered a very special day. The signing of 
the Declaration of Independence was still too new to be regarded 
lightly. There were men among these settlers who had fought for 
this freedom of a beloved country, and the Fourth of July was 
almost sacred. 

Living in the present town of Sardinia, which was then Willink 
and was situated in Niagara County, was the family of George 
Richmond. He was a man about forty-five years old, who, with 
his wife and six children, had settled on a large farm and opened 
a tavern, soon well known for many miles around. As was the 
custom of the times, there were few recreations among the 
pioneers, and so the tavern grew to be a social center for many 
gatherings. 

On the morning of July 4, 1811, the farmers and their families, 
mostly young married couples still with few children among them, 
started gathering at the Richmond tavern. Some came with oxen 
and sleds, but many walked, some a distance of ten miles, to join 
in the day’s festivities. 

A young man who attended the party wrote of it to a friend in 
Vermont: 


We heard of this party at Richmond’s and decided to go. There 
were three of us, new to the country, not yet married, and we were 
ready for some fun. 

We had no horses, so we started out on foot. We went through the 
woods, up East Hill and so passed the first house on the road. James 
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Hinman lived there and we saw him out hitching up his cattle while 
his wife, already to go, waited for him. 

At the next house we found Bethual Bishop and his wife start- 
ing out to walk down. Together we went down the hill, over the 
flats and then along the bank of Cattaraugus Creek and so arrived at 
Richmond's house and tavern. 

Other nearby neighbors then arrived on foot; John Johnson came 
from Arcade with his oxen; other couples came from Rice’s Corners, 
others from still farther east; Elijah Parmenter came seven miles 
with his sled, and so on all morning. 


The story goes that in all this territory there was not yet a 
grist or sawmill, a store, schoolhouse or church; there was no post 
office, not even a mail route or newspaper. The idea of a day of 
celebration and visiting together with members of the other small 
groups meant much to these isolated pioneers. There was, how- 
ever, a fiddler, John Haskell by name, who played quite satis- 
factorily for the dancers of the day. Not all the guests present 
danced, but they all did enjoy themselves in just being together. 
For many, especially the women, this was the first time in many 
months that they had seen or talked to anyone except members 
of their own families. Some of these families, most of whom had 
come from Vermont or other New England states, had known 
each other “down east,” and they now met again with sincere 
greetings. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon the dance began. John Haskell 
sat in a corner by a big Dutch chimney, tuned up his fiddle, the 
dancers joined hands, and the dance was on. It was not even a 
square dance, but good, old-fashioned, down-country figures such 
as ‘““Monnie Musk,” “Opera Reel,” “Crooked S,” and others. 
There was no “calling.” The first dance was the “Opera Reel.” 
The first couple, George Richmond and his wife, passed down 
the outside and back again, joined hands, led the center and back 
again, and cast off. The next couple, right and left, balance, and 
swing partners. All who cared to dance joined in happily. It was 
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not confined to the adults; there were children as young as nine 
years old who also tripped through the gay steps as well as any. 
This was fun, for many the only such recreation for possibly 
many months. The next day the long, lonely life of hard work 
and few comforts would be back. For this one day all this was 
forgotten and they lived for the joy of the hour. The dance con- 
tinued until daylight of the next morning. From time to time 
food was set out, and the dancers stopped long enough to partake 
heartily of it and of the other refreshments offered by the tavern. 

Some of the people who participated in this joyous party had 
eventful lives. John Haskell, the fiddler, moved away, finally 
settling in the West, where he died. Another became a Captain 
who served on the Niagara Frontier in the War of 1812- 
1815; two others also served in the war, one later becoming a 
Justice of the Peace and Town Supervisor, while the second 
reached the rank of Brigadier-General, and later, in civilian life, 
became a Justice of the Peace and a Supervisor. Still another 
became a well-known judge and moved to Wisconsin, where he 
bought a farm and opened a hotel. 

Down through the years the Fourth of July has been cele- 
brated in this area with more or less festivity, but probably at 
no celebration was more heartfelt joy exhibited among the par- 
ticipants than at this one in 1811, where for the first time in a 
new land these courageous pioneers met in a social gathering on 
a day fully appreciated by all of them. They were hungry for this 
social contact, and so the day stood out in many memories. 

Residents of the four towns of the county from which these 
early celebrants came still occasionally mention the stories their 
grandparents, or great-grandparents, told of that July Fourth in 
1811. # 











A BALLAD OF SALMON RIVER 


By FRANK BOWMAN 


AMUEL HARDY was an early settler of the little hamlet 

of Salmon River in the Town of Montague. He made his 

home there until his death in 1936. He was a small farmer, 
woodsman, trapper, and hunter—illiterate, except to the extent 
that he could write his own name, but endowed with an unusual 
amount of humor, quickness of perception, and literary ability. 
He was given to rhyming and he composed and carried in his 
mind many verses having to do with happenings of the vicinity. 
This is such a poem, taken down from his lips by my stenographer 
and slightly smoothed over by myself. 

Years ago the town of Montagu was populated by pioneers 
who had purchased wooded sections to clear for farming. The 
verses tell of a local controversy involving a troublemaker, known 
as “Lawyer” Dike, not because he was an attorney, but because he 
always had a case in court. 


A BALLAD OF SALMON RIVER 


By Samuel Hardy 


In Montague, I own ‘tis true 
With cold we often shiver; 

But the chilliest blast has come at last, 
Direct from Salmon River. 


For Lawyer Dike has made a strike, 
And traded off his farm 
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For land away down in Leray 
Where I hope he’ll do no harm. 


Altho’ he took the contract o’er, 
He says it will not stand 

Because he did not know before 
Of a life lease on the land. 


The lawyer's got a suit commenced 
For fraud, I think he said, 

Because he couldn’t use the land 
Till another man was dead. 


But the fraud was on the other hand, 
As circumstances show, 

And Dike with speed and hired steed 
Quickly to town did go. 


The neighbors near the lawyer’s farm 
Were drawn into the fight, 


_ Having hired the farm for a term of years 


On assurance that all was right. 


They were not afraid of his parade, 
As actions spoke most sure, 

For they cut and drew the hay away 
And also the manure. 


Then Dike did find no drove of swine 
On which to edge the battle; 

But soon he spies with longing eyes 
A herd of grazing cattle. 


And it’s out he flies, and the lash applies, 
And makes the cow bells rattle, 

As over stones and logs and bogs, 
He rushes on the cattle. 
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The neighbors roused by lowing cows, 
Rushed to the scene of action; 

And Dike and kine, ’t was there they find, 
Cavort in rapid traction. 


These men of strength became at length 
Quite vexed, there is no doubt, 

And told him he must stop the chase 
Or else they'd cast him out. 


Then Satan turns, with anger burns 
And leaves the cattles’ tails, 

But soon he finds his neck combines 
Against the pasture rails. 


He sore repents while on the fence, 
But soon as he is free, 

He swears that he will “have them pulled” 
For assault and batter—eee. 


Now, to conclude this brief prelude 
And make my story short, 

They took him down to a neighboring town 
And bound him o’er to court. 


Chere to appear and if not clear 
I think they'll make him smart, 
For he will find no neighbors near 
Who'll choose to take his part. 


Stop! I forget, there is one yet, 
An acquaintance from his youth 
Who says that he’d believe Dike’s word 
As quick as Bible truth. 


One woman frail who did assail 
By swearing Dike stole logs, 
This friend of his on high heels riz 
And howled like the dogs. 
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And when poor Dike worked day and night 
These stolen logs to draw, 

His faithful friend his time did spend 
The selfsame logs to saw. 


In jail Dike lies, with tearful eyes, 
We pray that he may stay 

Till Angel “Gab” his trump shall blow 
Upon the Judgment Day. 


Now let us strive, while we're alive 
To do each other good. 
Till Dike goes down below John Brown 
Where he will need no wood. # 


THE STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE 
OF GEORGE PIERCE 


By HOWARD C. TIMMERMAN 


N a November day in the year 1872, a light snow had 

fallen, covering the ground by late afternoon. Frank 

Pierce returned to his farm near Perch Lake, Jefferson 

County, and saw his brother, George Pierce, out on the porch. 

Feeling there might be need for haste, he quickly tied his horse, 

not even bothering to unharness it, and hurried to the house, only 
to find that George had disappeared. 

George had been recovering from the effects of a bad fall which 

he had suffered while helping build a barn. He had fallen from 
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a considerable height and struck his back on a beam. This fall had 
affected his mind, and he became hard to manage and care for. His 
wife was dead, and his brother Frank took care of him, for he was 
quite feeble. At the time of his disappearance, the neighbors said 
he was not able to walk even a mile. His shoes had been taken 
away from him to keep him from running away. Frank had 
decided that George should be put in an institution at Water- 
town, and at the time of his brother’s flight he had just returned 
from that city after making the necessary arrangements. All 
George had on when he disappeared was a suit of underwear and 
a straw hat. 

Of course, Brother Frank was greatly alarmed and disturbed 
and started out at once to search for George, arousing the neigh- 
bors to help him. They found the old man’s footprints in the 
snow where he had crossed the road into the woods. But, in the 
woods, where little snow had fallen to the ground, there was no 
trace of him. Searching parties looked for him that night and for 
days afterward. They dragged Perch Lake several times, thinking 
that, unless his body was caught on the bottom under roots or in 
the cranberry bog, it would certainly be found. 

Perch Lake is about one mile from the Pierce house and is 
partly surrounded by a marsh or swamp; there a person might 
think he was on dry, safe ground, since small shrubs and cran- 
berry bushes cover it, but if he jumped up and down on this soil, 
he would feel it quiver. Farther out, toward the lake, there is just 
moss, and a person could fall through this crust into the water 
and never be found. Where did George Pierce go? If he got into 
the swamp, what became of his straw hat? 

His great-granddaughter, Mrs. C. Carlisle, says that some of 
the family later consulted a fortune teller, and this person said 
George was beyond a large body of water. She also said he might 
have found some clothes, put them on, destroyed his telltale hat, 
and gone into regions far away. 
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But how? It appears certain that no one helped him get away, 
and he was too weak to walk very far. No, the only logical explana- 
tion is that he walked into this bog, became mired, and drowned. 
He must have clutched his hat in a death grip, and pulled it under 
with him. (A drowning man will clutch at a straw—why not a 
straw hat?) 

A tombstone may be seen in a small cemetery near Shimmel’s 
Corners, “In memory of Geo. Pierce, who disappeared at Perch 
Lake, Nov. — 1872.” 

Mr. Albert Fikes, now deceased, claimed that years after Mr. 
Pierce’s disappearance, he saw a man on a trip out West who 
looked like George. When he tried to talk with this man, he would 
not answer him. # 


BLUES IN MANHATTAN 


By EDGAR B. O’HORA 


“Playin’ Jazz is talking from the heart. You don’t lie.”—Bunk 
Johnson 


OLKLORE EXPERTS, who today writhe and groan 
because the origin of a folksong continually eludes them 
as it winds further and further into the past and spreads 
out to many areas and countries, should be happy that they didn’t 
wait another fifty years to start studying the blues, or they might 
be working much longer and harder. For today in New York City, 
a resident of that city pops up and sings the blues in the old, 
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gutty, authentic style of Ma Rainey and Bessie Smith. 

Alamo Markham from 1933 on, billed as “Pigmeat,’’ was the 
comedian at the Apollo, Harlem’s biggest vaudeville house. Now 
he has recorded for Blue Note four blue sides in the old tradi- 
tion: “See See Rider,” “You've Been A Good Old Wagon,” ‘““How 
Long—How Long Blues,” “Blues Before Sunrise.’’ The best review 
of these records is Pigmeat’s own words: “I hope all the people 
will enjoy hearing them, because we really enjoyed making them. 
They are the blues.” 

Alamo Markham was born in 1905 in Durham, North Caro- 
lina. At the age of fourteen he ran away with a carnival. After 
that he toured the South with Ma Rainey, the first great blues 
singer. Of her, Pigmeat says. “I believe Ma was the first to sing 
the low-down blues professionally, but—first or not—she was the 
greatest.” After that he toured with Bessie Smith and then, sick 
of the South and hearing about the freedom up North, he came 
to New York. 

All this time Pigmeat had been a comedian and dancer with 
colored shows, and his fame among Negro show producers was 
so great, that when the Apollo theatre opened in 1933 Pigmeat 
became the featured house comedian. Most of his jokes were 
ad libbed, as were his dance steps. Three of his impromptu 
routines became a part of the jitterbug craze: Truckin,’ Suzie-Q, 
and Boogie-Woogie. 

On the stage of the Apollo a different colored band would 
play each week. In each of these would be men from New Orleans 
like Armstrong, Noone, Bigard, Singleton, et al., and others with 
the southern blues bred deep into them—Hines, Simeon, Rushing. 
Also many of the blues singers—Georgia White, June Richmond, 
to name a couple—were featured on the stage. 

Waiting for the long movie show to end, these entertainers 
would sit in their dressing rooms and have a jam session. Usually 
the instruments would play too loud, so they'd cut that out and 
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just ad lib the blues vocally in low sincere voices. Then too, in 
gin mills, at house-rent parties, and church socials these enter- 
tainers would get together and keep the blues alive. 

Pigmeat’s ad lib phrases became famous, and some of them 
became the basis of popular songs. One night he hit upon “It’s 
that fine, lovely Arabian stuff that dreams are made of,” and 
“Fats” Waller hearing it made Pigmeat’s musical theme the motif 
for his song, ‘““Who’s Afraid of Love?” “Fats” recorded it and after 
that used more of Pigmeat’s ideas. Jimmy Rushing, Count Basie’s 
fine blues singer, used some other of Pigmeat’s themes and words. 

Finally, in 1945, the underground had made Alamo Markham 
fairly famous, and Alfred Lion of Blue Note asked Pigmeat to 
record some blues. Pigmeat chose the tunes and was backed by 
a good group of musicians, little known but steeped in the blues 
of Harlem rather than the noisy jive of that area that ruins so 
many good jazz men from New York. 

These tunes were old stand-bys of Ma and Bessie and were 
admirably interpreted by them. Into this stream Pigmeat has 
added the flavor of his years in New York, a bit of humor, a bit 
of a wry attitude of the free life up North, and his own gutty, 
honest male voice. On “How Long” you find Pigmeat closing 
with two choruses of his original lyrics. After listening, all we 
have to say is, “That’s the blues, man.” # 


JOHN DUNCAN'S BEAR 


By GEORGE W. WALTER 


F A BIG black female bear had not carried off John Duncan 

as a toothsome morsel for her cubs, it is doubtful if the 

Duncan name would have been perpetuated in the folklore of 
Madison County. 

John Duncan was one of the early pioneers who acquired a 
small tract of land in the wilderness, on the old Oneida Indian 
lands, a few miles southwest of Oneida Castle. Here, he hewed a 
clearing in the forest and, with the help of his family, erected a 
cabin. By burning the timber on his land, he utilized the ashes 
for potash, which brought ready money on the markets. In the 
wintertime he trapped. The nearest neighbors of the Duncans 
resided at the Castle. It was to the settlement’s general store there 
that the pioneer came to trade his potash and furs for salt, flour, 
cloth, and the other necessities of life. 

On the late afternoon of September 10, 1798, while John 
Duncan was returning from one of his periodic trips to get sup- 
plies at the Castle, he had his great adventure with the bear. 
Duncan strode along the worn footpath through the leafy dim- 
ness of the forest with his pack of provisions on his back. Night 
was coming on and he was anxious to reach home. He had walked 
about a mile, when he chanced to look up. There, standing in the 
path, was what appeared to be a man. Thinking it one of his 
neighbors, Duncan hurried eagerly forward. Much to his surprise 
he stumbled directly into the arms of a giant black female bear, 
which had been standing erect. 
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Before the badly frightened pioneer could turn to flee, the 
bear had locked her forearms around him, pinioning his arms 
helplessly at his sides. The animal did not attempt to bite Duncan, 
but, holding his 200-pound body as easily as she would a baby, 
slowly lumbered off the path to a small arena where four cubs 
were frolicking. The mother bear carefully laid Duncan on the 
hard-packed ground. The cubs sniffed his body hungrily, touching 
his limbs with their paws and licking at his clothing. 

By this time Duncan was fully convinced that he had been 
captured and brought to the cubs to be served as their evening 
meal. He had to think fast if he wanted to save his life. In his deep 
vest pocket he carried a jackknife with a sharp six-inch blade. 
Slowly, so as not to attract undue attention, he eased his right 
hand toward his vest pocket. The bears did not seem to notice, 
nor did they spring on him as he carefully withdrew the knife and 
opened the blade. Now armed, Duncan lay quietly, hoping for a 
chance moment when he might be able to escape. 

The pioneer’s hopes dimmed as the mother bear placed one 
paw on one side of his body and opened her jaws to bite into him. 
As she was about to place her other paw upon him, Duncan sud- 
denly plunged his knife upward into the bear's breast. With a 
quick movement he ripped open her chest. 

The bear rolled over and over in agony as the blood spurted 
from her veins. She tore at the ground, moaning. By this time 
Duncan was on his feet and speeding down the path towards home. 

The following morning, John and a few of his neighbors 
returned to the scene of his escape armed with fowling pieces. 
They had no trouble in finding the small area. The black bear lay 
to one side dead, with her four cubs crawling helplessly about her 
body. The bear’s skin and some of her most edible joints were cut 
off and taken to the Duncan cabin. The four cubs were taken to 
the Castle. Afterwards they were sold to a man from Whitestown 
who made money exhibiting them about the eastern states. 
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Duncan never wearied of telling of his escape from the bear. 
He lived to be a very old man, but from the day of his great adven- 
ture until he died, he was always known as “Bear Duncan.” # 


FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


By EUGENIA L. MILLARD 


Barnes, R. A., comp. J Hear America Singing: An Anthology of Folk 
Poetry. New York: Winston, 1937. 346 p. 

The author claims that the material in this book was selected 
primarily by and for boys. However, high school girls have also 
expressed satisfaction with the collection. A good share of the poems 
deal with men of action and the varied tasks which they perform. 
The anthology includes songs of sailors, cowboys, trappers, hoggers, 
prospectors, farmers, lumberjacks, canallers, whalers, and many 
others. Several of the poems are written in dialect and portray the 
worker out-of-doors, frequently in dangerous and dramatic situa- 
tions. Other subjects mentioned are sports, domestic life, old bal- 
lads, French-Canadian songs, and Negro poems. The book has an 
attractive format with clear type and suitable illustrations. 


Blair, Walter. Tall Tale America: A Legendary History of Our 
Humorous Heroes. New York: Coward-McCann, 1944. 262 p. 

In his introductory sentence Mr. Blair affirms, “When it comes 
to raising up heroes, there’s nothing under the sun that’s as helpful 
as hardships.” As proof of his theory, he presents “star-spangled 
heroes like Old Stormalong and Davy Crockett and Paul Bunyan.” 
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The heroes appear in chronological order, beginning with the times 
of Lief the Lucky and concluding with the days of World War II. 
The adventures and heroism of Professor Blur in the Pentagon 
Building in Washington especially appeal to the high school pupil’s 
sense of humor. The author’s informal style successfully blends one 
legend into another. 


Also recommended is Mike Fink, King of Mississippi Keelboat- 
men, by Walter Blair and F. J. Meine (New York: Henry Holt, 
1933, 253 p.). 


Bone, D.W. Capstan Bars. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1932. 160 p. 
The title of this book might be regarded as a symbol, for it repre- 
sents the work of the seaman on the old sailing ships. The chanties 
are working songs inspired by good seamanship. The author explains 
the differences in use between the “Short Haul,” “Halyard,” and 
“Capstan” chanties. The music expresses, as he says, the “rhythm 
of men straining together.” The themes of the songs are based upon 
the subject most familiar to the seaman: the ways and characteris- 
tics of his ship. Good descriptions of the various types of work and 
explanations of how the songs helped are given. A useful glossary 
of nautical terms can be found at the end. 


Botkin, B. A., ed. Treasury of American Folklore: Stories, Ballads, 
and Traditions of the People. New York: Crown, 1944. 932 p. 
This book contains over 500 stories and more than 100 songs. 
Heroes of prodigious strength of both mind and body are particu- 
larly well presented. High school students, as a rule, prefer to dip 
into the book here and there, rather than to follow through page 
by page as a straight reading project. It serves best as a useful refer- 
ence tool, because of its encyclopedic handling of folklore material 
and also because the table of contents and index are very good for 
quick use. 


Carmer, C. L. Hurricane’s Children: Tales from Your Neck o’ the 
Woods. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. 175 p. 

Mr. Carmer has demonstrated by his selection of heroes that the 
“American fairy tale” consists mainly of yarns about “a lot of 
giants proudly roaring that a hurricane was their father and an 
earthquake was their mother.” Big, powerful people have found a 
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permanent place in the mind, heart, and imagination of the Ameri- 
can folk. This is especially true among the cowboys, miners, lum- 
berjacks, or apple pickers. Each chapter commences with a suitable 
“speech” in keeping with the character mentioned. The tales are 
told simply, in a straightforward manner, and in accordance with 
the best of the popular traditions. A few of the giants included in 
this collection are Tony Beaver, Davy Crockett, Mike Fink, John 
Henry, Kemp Morgan, and Pecos Bill. 

C. L. Carmer. The Hudson. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1939. 434 p. This is also recommended for high school reading. 


Christman, Henry. Tin Horns and Calico: a Decistve Episode in the 
Emergence of Democracy. New York: Henry Holt, 1945. 377 p. 

In this book the Anti-rent farmers relive and re-enact their color- 
ful struggle for the American way of life. The fascinating account 
of Dr. Boughton as Big Thunder of the calico Indians combines 
history and folklore. The facts and stories have been related by 
people connected with the contest against the narrow-minded, 
landed aristocracy. Other sources for the material were newspapers, 
court and legislative records, affidavits, and letters. At the end is 
a fine collection of spirited and humorous songs of the period. Mr. 
Christman’s book was reviewed by K. W. Porter in the QUARTERLY 
for November, 1945 (Vol. I, No. 4). 


Cutting, E. E. Lore of an Adirondack County. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1944. 86 p. 

Miss Cutting’s delightful book was reviewed in the QUARTERLY for 
May, 1945 (Vol. I, No. 2) by C. Eleanor Hall. It contains an intro- 
ductory background sketch of her family in Essex County, New York. 
Through the aid and co-operation of her relatives and neighbors (as 
well as through her own pleasing personality) , the author succeeded 
in gathering a representative collection of wild woods’ lore, anec- 
dotes, tall tales, items of weather lore, hidden treasure accounts, 
proverbs and sayings, games, various forms of supernatural, and 
folk medicines. The words of thirty ballads and songs are given. 
Some of these are indigenous; others are local versions of old 
English and Scotch ballads. 


Daugherty, J. H., ed. Their Weight in Wildcats: Tales of the 
Frontier. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1936. 188 p. 
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It is said of our frontier heroes that they could “whip their weight 
in wildcats.” In this collection are to be found characteristic tales 
of our representative Indian fighters, trappers, hunters, fur traders, 
boatmen, and lumberjacks. The yarns have been taken from auto- 
biographical sources, or from original and early records. In content 
they include both factual and imaginative accounts. The characters 
range from the boastful Mike Fink to the saintly Johnny Appleseed. 
A few other heroes mentioned are Kit Carson, Davy Crockett, Daniel 
Boone, Paul Bunyan, Big Foot Wallace, and John Henry. 


Downes, Olin, and Siegmeister, Elie. Treasury of American Song. 
New York: Howell, Soskin, 1940. 351 p. 

This collection contains about 150 songs with music tor voice and 
piano accompaniment. Three types of songs are included: (1) 
those of unknown authorship, which have become traditional with 
the folk; (2) those by a known composer, but which have been 
treated by the folk as communal property; (3) those which represent 
the “composed” song, a deliberate imitation of the folk spirit and 
style. Among the songs are to be found Puritan hymns, patriotic 
ballads, minstrel songs, Negro spirituals and work songs, and modern 
blues. They reflect both the serious and comic in human thinking. 


Drummond, A. M., and Gard, R. E., eds. Lake Guns of Seneca and 
Cayuga. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1942. 273 p. 

Here is a collection of nine plays of upstate New York, all written 
around folk themes. The action takes place at various times between 
the years 1790 and 1941. In locale the plays range from a manor 
house to a vineyard, and from the Hudson Valley to Chautauqua 
County. The interweaving of folk material in the title play tends 
to make it into a phantasy using unique but effective theatrical 
devices. There are also a ballad play, a melodrama, and a farce. 
The Indians, the frontier folk, and the modern farmer are all repre- 
sented. Some of the plays could be staged successfully by high school 
students. 


Gardner, E. E. Folklore from the Schoharie Hills. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1937. 351 p. 

The author wisely collected her material, not by the method of 

direct questioning but rather by chatting casually and quietly with 
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her various informants. The opening chapter gives an account of 
some of her entertaining experiences as a collector. Getting acquaint- 
ed with the people was her first problem; getting their confidence 
was her second. She deals, first, with the history and geography of 
the region in which she worked, and shows how the background and 
physical features of the section are related to the folk legends and 
beliefs found there. The numerous, scholarly footnotes are some- 
what discouraging to high school students—they generally prefer to 


ignore them, but enjoy fully the stories, songs, games, riddles, and 
superstitions. 


Hurston, Z. N. Mules and Men. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1935, 
343 p. 

“I was glad when somebody told me, ‘You may go and collect 
Negro folk-lore,’”’ writes Zora Hurston in the introduction to this 
book. As a child she had known numerous tales that reflected the 
vivid imagination of her people. She had often heard stories of “how 
the devil always outsmarted God.” She was well acquainted with 
“John,” the noble hero of many yarns. From her friends she collected 
more tales “about Ole Massa and colored folks in heaven,” animal 
legends, tall tales, and humorous anecdotes. The first part of the 
book is devoted to folk tales; the second part to Hoodoo. In the back 
are a useful glossary of terms, Negro songs, formulas of Hoodoo 
doctors, information about conjuring, and notes about folk medi- 
cines and remedies. 


Korson, G. G. Minstrels of the Mine Patch: Songs and Stories of the 
Anthracite Industry. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1938. 332 p. 

Here are anthracite ballads, legends, and superstitions, many of 
which show evidence of Celtic influence. They are often similar to 
the lore of canals, railroads, and lumber camps, with their Irish 
background. The singing tradition of the Welsh has been inter- 
mixed with that of the Irish. Many of the ballads were individually 
composed rather than produced through communal effort. The 
author supplies short introductions to the various groups of songs. 
Music is often included. The songs echo the miners’ reaction to 
their work, sorrows, and humorous experiences. Tall stories are very 
popular. Material on “Boy Colliers” and “Molly Maguires” is also 
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included. In the back are biographical sketches, a glossary, and a 
helpful bibliography. 

Also recommended, by the same author, is Coal Dust on the Fid- 
dle: Songs and Stories of the Bituminous Industry. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 460 p. 


Lomax, J. A., and Lomax, Alan, comps. American Ballads and Folk 
Songs. New York: Macmillan, 1934, 625 p. 

The songs in this collection were selected, according to the authors, 
as outstanding examples from the field and forest, the mountain and 
plain, the roadside and cabin, big cane, cotton plantations, and 
prison camps. They reflect the “customs, dramas, and dreams” of 
the people. No harmonizations were attempted for the songs. The 
Negro work songs are especially good. This book is very useful as a 
reference tool, because it is indexed by Granger. The authors have 
compiled a second volume, Our Singing Country (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941, 416 p.) . Both volumes contain extensive bibliographies 
compiled by Harold W. Thompson. 

Also recommended is J. A. Lomax’ Cowboy Songs, and Other 
Frontier Ballads: Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cowcamp (New 
York: Macmillan, 1938, 431 p.). 


Lowndes, M. S. Ghosts That Still Walk: Real Ghosts of America. 
New York: Knopf, 1941. 147 p. 

Even skeptical, sophisticated, high school students can often be 
held entranced by accounts of ghosts, particularly those that have 
been made real for them. Miss Lowndes’s book is popular for this 
reason. The casual vocabulary and unhampered pacing of the 
stories make them acceptable for personal choices among teen-agers. 
The “Foreword: The Night World” is convincingly written in a 
style that dispels suspicion at the very outset. Among the super- 
natural narratives that strongly appeal are “The Oldest White 
Ghost in America,” “Nathaniel Hawthorne and the Ghost of Dr. 
Harris,” “The Gray Man,” and “The Haunted Schoolhouse.” 


Luther, Frank. Americans and Their Songs. New York: Harper, 1942. 
$23 p. 

Folk melodies and popular songs are arranged in this volume in 

chronological order, with running stories or comments associated 
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with the period or person concerned. The dates range from 1620 
to 1900 and help to depict the drama of American history, folk- 
ways, and customs. Here are the songs with which Americans worked 
and played, with which they fought, loved, prayed, dreamed, 
laughed, and cried. The music of the forty-niners, the cowboys, the 
hoboes, the railroads, and the religion-loving Negoes are all included 
with appropriate remarks. 


Miller, Mrs. Olive. Heroes, Outlaws, and Funny Fellows of American 
Popular Tales. New York: Doubleday, 1939. 332 p. 

A better introductory book of folk heroes would be hard to find. 
Here are pleasantly written accounts of famous folk characters from 
various parts of the United States. The vocabulary is simple enough 
for slow readers. The folk heroes, outlaws, and funny fellows should 
appeal particularly to junior high boys but have been equally 
enjoyed by senior high students. Interspersed among the tales are 
stanzas and refrains of some of the popular ballads and songs 
associated with the various heroes. There are attractive illustrations 
in black and white by Richard Bennett. 


Pound, Louise, ed. American Ballads and Songs. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1922. 266 p. 

In this handy anthology appear examples of the principal types of 
traditional songs current in America. Brief notes of provenience, 
occasionally of historical significance, are given in the back. The 
collection contains the words, but not the music, of both imported 
and native ballads, ballads of criminals and outlaws, western ballads, 
and dialogue, nursery, and game songs. The book is especially useful 
for the student who wants a small volume. American Ballads and 
Songs is indexed by Granger. 


Sandburg, Carl. American Songbag. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1927. 495 p. 

This is an excellent collection of 280 songs, ballads, and ditties 
gathered from various regions. Not only the tunes of the songs are 
given, but harmonizations as well. The wide gamut of songs catches 
varied emotional reactions to life situations. “Some of our songs,” 
Mr. Sandburg says, “are sublime; some are silly.” Among his clever 
section headings are: “Dramas and Portraits,” “Tarnished Love 
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Tales Told in Song or Colonial and Revolutionary Antiques,” and 


“Picnic and Hayrack Follies, Close Harmony, and Darn Fool 
Ditties.” 


Shay, Frank. Here’s Audacity! American Legendary Heroes. New 
York: Macaulay, 1930. 256 p. 

Here is a book full of American supermen, called by the author 
“audacious industrialists.” These heroes are Paul Bunyan, lumber- 
jack of the Northwest; Tony Beaver, lumberjack of West Virginia; 
Pecos Bill, cowboy of the Southwest; John Henry, Negro steel-driv- 
ing man of Virginia; Kemp Morgan, rotary well digger in the oil 
fields of Texas and Oklahoma; Casey Jones, mighty engineer of the 
railroad; and Old Stormalong, superman of the old windjammers. 
All are heroic giants of an industrial nation. Besides, the author 
has included Kwasind, the Indian Hercules, and Strap Buckner, the 
great avenger. 


Shephard, Esther. Paul Bunyan. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 
247 p. 

The standard work on our greatest folk hero, which remains 
unsurpassed despite scores of successors and imitators. The style is 
appropriate to the material without ever being self-conscious. First 
published in 1924, it has gone through many editions, including 
one with illustrations by Rockwell Kent. 


Skinner, C. M. Myths and Legends of Our Own Land. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1931. 2 vols. in one. [Out of print] 

This book was originally published in 1896 in two volumes. It 
contains about 300 local legends and folk tales from various sections 
of the country. There are stories of Indian scouts, Indian hunters, 
Indian fairies, and Indian chiefs and their white sweethearts. It also 
includes tales of phantom lovers, ghosts, and witches. Haunted 
houses and secret rooms have not been neglected. Yarns about trick- 
sters and outlaws are scattered through the pages. Traditions that 
grow in the shadow of history comprise some of the tales. There 
are stories of the Puritans and of the Dutch settlers, as well as of 
Captain Kidd and of Uncle Sam. 


Stevens, James. Paul Bunyan. New York: Knopf, 1925. 245 p. 
In his introduction, the author traces the Paul Bunyan legends to 
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a personage of the Papineau Rebellion of 1837 in Canada. After the 
campaign, he naturally fitted into the heroic labor of logging. The 
book opens with “The Winter of the Blue Snow” at Tonnere Bay, 
where Paul lived in a cave by himself and studied. Soon Paul 
rescued Babe the Blue Ox. Favorite legends are woven into a con- 
tinuous narrative, which finally ends with the introduction of a 
“Woman Person,” who turns out to be the cause of Paul’s greatest 
unhappiness. 


Stewart, G. R. Names on the Land: A Historical Account of Place- 
Naming in the United States. New York: Random House, 1945. 
418 p. 

Professor Stewart presents in a pleasing, narrative style, the lore of 
place-naming in the United States. He has ably interwoven legend 
and history, employing an original point of view in doing so. He 
has written historical accounts of names attributed to Indians, to 
explorers, and to early settlers. He traces the development of the 
country according to trends in folk thinking. Individuals involved 
in place-naming are intermittently introduced. The book shows how 
a variety of motives produced a variety of names. The detailed index 
makes the book useful as a reference tool. 


Thompson, H. W. Body, Boots and Britches. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1940. 530 p. 

Professor Thompson has proved that New York State has folklore 
of which the world may be envious. Our pirates, injun-fighters, 
and Robin Hoods are certainly worthy of the Empire State. Our 
witches, and tricksters, and tellers of tall tales can hold their own 
with the best in the country. As for whalers and canawlers and 
lumbermen and rafters, there are none to equal them. Warriors, 
heroes, and lovers have not been neglected. He has added a few 
murderers, perhaps just to prove that not all Yorkers are angelic! 
For good measure, he has tucked in interesting information on 
place-naming within the state and on Yorkers’ favorite proverbs. 


Tolman, Beth, and Page, Ralph. Country Dance Book: The Old- 
fashioned Square Dance, its History, Lore, Variations, and Callers; 
Complete and Joyful Instructions. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1937. 192 p. 
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The introductory chapter of this delightful book not only supports 
the revival of interest in the square dance but also enlivens that 
interest by giving a short, historical account of the custom. The 
book includes calls, a guide to proper conduct, and a glossary of 
technique and terms. In the section called “Who’s Who” can be 
found information about fiddlers, fiddle makers, and famous callers. 
Words, directions, and music for a number of the traditional dances 
are given. Clever black and white illustrations add charm to the 
book and aid in the “joyful instruction.” # 


Correspondence 


WAYLAND D. HAND, newly elected Editor of the Journal 
of American Folklore and associated since its founding with Cali- 
fornia Folklore Quarterly, writes from the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, concerning ‘“‘letters from heaven”: 


In her discussion of the fruits of conversion to various sectarian 
groups during the great religious revivals in New York State early in 
the nineteenth century, Fawn M. Brodie observes: “Some would mount 
stumps to preach to imaginary congregations in unknown tongues; 
others, making apish grimaces, would speed across fields, returning 
with revelations that they swore they had copied from pieces of parch- 
ment hanging in the night sky” (No Man Knows My History: The 
Life of Joseph Smith, the Mormon Prophet [New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1945], p. 99). The pieces of parchment referred to have some- 
thing in common, I believe, with the popular faith in the so-called 
“letters from heaven,” familiar in European folklore. A printed copy 
ef “Our Saviour’s Letter,” purportedly written by Christ himself 
and signed by the angel Gabriel seventy-eight years after the Saviour’s 
birth, and recovered by a child under a stone at the foot of a cross 
near the village of Mesopotamia sixty-five years after the crucifixion, 
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is reproduced in Ella Mary Leather, The Folk-Lore of Herefordshire 
(Hereford and London, 1912), facing page 112. The letter itself con- 
tains commandments of various sorts and ends with a promise that 
women possessing a copy of the letter should be safely delivered of 
child. During the 1840’s poor women in Herefordshire are reported 
to have hung printed copies of this broadside charm above their beds 
to lighten travail. Mrs. Gutch and Mabel Peacock print a variant text 
which was copied by a Lincolnshire clergyman in 1797 from a letter 
circulating in 1603 (Examples of Printed Folk-Lore Concerning Lin- 
colnshire [Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, LXIII, London, 
1908], pp. 126-127). Himmelsbriefe, as such letters are called in 
German folklore, have been recovered in manuscript from as early as 
the eleventh century, and in printed form from as early as 1500. 
As late as World War I many German soldiers carried these letters into 
battle as amulets. Of particular interest in the present discussion is 
the fact that printed Himmelsbriefe are said to have been in use among 
the Pennsylvania Germans as early as 1725. For a general discussion of 
this subject see Adolf Spamer, Deutsche Volkskunde (2d ed., Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1935), I, 2-5, which contains three excellent facsimiles 
of typical “letters from heaven.” A definite answer to the question as 
to whether or not “pieces of parchment hanging in the night sky” 
have anything to do with the popular fancy briefly sketched here, must 
rest, I take it, on the finding of such letters in New York State dating 
from the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Have any such found 
their way into public depositories, and if so, what are they called? 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


Felix Sper, 14 Ludlam Place, Brooklyn 25, writes to ask: “Is 
the Rip Van Winkle legend, in whole or in part, or any modifica- 
tion of it still heard along the banks of the Hudson or in the 
upper part of the State?” # 








Garm Love 


FOLK REMEDIES 


CompPiLepD By CATHERINE M. RELIHAN 


(The first part of this list appeared in the spring issue.) 


HICCOUGHS 
Hold your breath, count to one hundred, repeat the first stanza ot 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” (Collected by Elizabeth Prouty) 


Name six bald-headed men whenever you have hiccoughs. 
(Collected by Louise Stone) 


Tell a ghost story. (Collected by T. Pallotta) 
JAUNDICE 

Turkey-dung bitters warmed. (Collected by Mary Studebaker) 
LOCKJAW 


If you scratch yourself with a rusty nail, stick the nail immediately 
into hard wood; it will prevent lockjaw. (Collected by Raymond Welch) 
MEASLES 

Catnip gathered at midnight before St. Swithin’s Day will cure 


measles. (Collected by Elizabeth Prouty) 

Catch two cockroaches and put them in a jar. When they die, the 
measles will be over. (Collected by Audrey Minard) 
MENINGITIS 


Take a live pigeon, cut it in half, and apply to the head. 
(Collected by M. Rouchand) 
MUMPS (Irish) 
Take a donkey's harness, slip it over the head and shoulders of the 
person who is sick and tie it on. At the end of three days, the person 


will be cured. (Collected by Mary Ozmon) 

In Ireland, the acknowledged cure for mumps is to go to the cross- 
ing of four rivers and drink. (Collected by Audrey Johnston) 
NECK 


A crick in the neck can be cured by rubbing your neck against a 
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tree a hog has rubbed against. (Collected by A. Michael) 
NOSE BLEEDING 
The blood lost must be baked into a cake and fed to a pig. 


(Collected by Blanche Navy) 
NOSE SORE 


To cure a sore nose, rub your finger behind your ear and rub it on 
your nose, and it will immediately get well. (Collected by Dorothy Cox) 
POISON IVY 

Eat three leaves of the poison-ivy vine and you will never be 
affected by it again. [Not recommended by this QuaRTERLY! | 

(Collected by Warren Walker) 


RHEUMATISM 
Take the oil from a black cat in the dark of the moon and rub it 
on you to cure rheumatism. (Collected by Shirley Hartz) 


Carry a potato to prevent and cure rheumatism. 
(Collected by Gertrude Damm) 
Tie a piece of cat fur around the afflicted part. 
(Collected by Gertrude Damm) 
Cut your fingernails on Friday to prevent it. 
(Collected by Mildred Empie) 
Salt in the stocking. (Collected by Ruth Vincent) 
Wrap an eelskin around the joint affected. 
(Collected by Virginia Greenmum) 
Putting on your left sock first keeps you from getting rheumatism. 
(Collected by Frances Barnhart) 
One should wear rings made out of horseshoe nails in order to 
cure rheumatism. (Collected by Constance Colburn) 
SNAKE BITE 


Bury the victim to the neck in a manure pile for three days. 
(Collected by R. Wesselman) 
SORE THROAT 
Tie bacon, kerosene, and red flannel around the neck. 
(Collected by Clarice Weeks) 
Take a mouthful of whiskey and sit on the hot stove “until it 
boils.” (Collected by Tribe) 
Put wood ashes in a stocking and wind it around your neck. 
(Collected by Huldah Wendt) 
STOMACH-ACHE 


Place a coin on the patient’s stomach, a burning candle on the 
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coin, and hold a bit of glass over the candle. This draws out the pain, 
burns it, and deposits it on the glass. (Collected by Nancy Trumbull) 
For stomach disorder, eat an onion sandwich full of salt and 
pepper every night before going to bed. (Collected by M. Ozmon) 
To cure pain in the stomach caused by running—stoop down, spit 
under a stone, cover it, and go on. (Collected by E. Stone) 
The lining of a chicken gizzard dried and pulverized is good for 
stomach trouble. (Collected by June Clark) 
Use a weed found in the crevices of sand rock. If a laxative is 
desired, scrape the weed downward and take the scrapings. If the 
person wants to throw up, scrape the weed upward. 
(Collected by Carmela Russo) 
A hot loaf of bread or a hot potato is placed at the feet. This is 
believed to chase the devil which caused the ache away, as the devil 
comes up through the feet and is turned away by the heat. 
(Collected by Marie Scudder) 
STY 
Rub the tail of a black cat in the eye, and the sty will go away. 
(Collected by B. Hansen) 
Point a thorn from a gooseberry bush at it. 
(Collected by Elizabeth Williams) 
TAPEWORM 
Sit over a pail of milk—milk attracts the worm. 
(Collected by Lawrence McFee) 
TEETH 
If you bite a rattlesnake you will never have any decayed teeth. 
(Collected by B. Updike) 
Alleviates pain of child’s teething if you smear warm blood of a 
freshly killed pigeon on his gums. (Collected by Louise Swire) 
All donkeys have on their backs a small black cross, This was their 
reward for witnessing the birth of Christ in the stable. If a person 
takes one hair from this cross and puts it in the tooth that aches, the 


pain will go away. (Collected by Mary Ozmon) 
Spit a swallow of cold water on the stove, and when it boils the 
ache will disappear. (Collected by Nora Crumm) 


A hog’s tooth carried in the right pants pocket will keep away 
toothache. (Collected by N. B. Austin) 
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Put an apple in the mouth, and stick your head in the oven. 
(Collected by T. Pallotta) 
TOAD SALVE FOR SPRAINS, STRAINS, AND RHEUMATISM 
Good-sized live toads—four in number; put in boiling water and 
cook very soft; then take them out and boil the water down to a half 
pint and add fresh-churned, unsalted butter—one pound—and simmer 
together. At the last add tincture of arnica—two ounces. 
(Collected by E. Stone) 
TUBERCULOSIS 
Kill a skunk, slit it open, cut off a large portion of flesh. Fasten this 
to the chest of the patient with bandages, and let it remain there 
several months. (Collected by Irene Bootier) 
WHOOPING COUGH 
Put a caterpillar in the thimble and hang it around the neck of 
the afflicted person. As it dies and dries up, the cough will disappear. 
(Collected by Gail Williams) 
Secure some bread baked by a woman married to a man with the 
same last name as her maiden name. Then take the child into another 
county where he must eat this bread and remain an hour. He is then 
cured. (Collected by Helen Kloss) 
Force a gander to spit down the sufferer’s throat. 
(Collected by Alice Noonan) 
Catch a mouse, clean it, cook it, make a mince pie of it, and feed it 
to the child. (Collected by Beverly Link) 
WORMS 
Take some kerosene and rub on all the joints and spine. (Italian) 
(Collected by Matilda Gullotti) 
= 








CITY BILLET 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


FOLKLORE CONFERENCE: The joint NYFS-NJFS meeting in 
January was gratifyingly jammed. Held in the auditorium of the 
New-York Historical Society here in New York city, members of 
both societies—from far out in New Jersey and upstate New York— 
as well as those within NYC radius heard six talks and discussion 
(see the report given as a supplement to the spring issue of this 
QuarTERLY). I think the gentlemen speakers will chivalrously 
agree that the two ladies were the hits of the afternoon: Anne 
Lutz of New Jersey, singing folksongs from the Ramapos with the 
assistance of two little girls; and Agnes N. Underwood of Russell 
Sage College, bubbling over with ‘Folklore from G. I. Joe.” . . 
The New York Sun did a feature story on Mrs. Underwood prior 
to the conference, and since then the Sun’s letters column has 
been practically turned over to Kilroy and other soldiers’ legends, 
the latest contribution being from Hobo O’Brien, who claims 
Kilroy was a hobo sign thirty years ago. . . Attending the January 
conference were members of: the American Folksay Group of 
American Youth for Democracy, American Museum of Natural 
History, American Square Dance Group, Battin High School Folk 
Literature Club, Brooklyn College, Camp Woodland, Columbia 
University, Coro d'Italia, Country Dance Society, D. A. R., 
Erasmus Hall High School Folklore Club, Folk Dance Co-opera- 
tive, Jefferson School, Manhattan Prep Folklore Magazine, Man- 
hattanville College, Morris County Historical Society, New-York 
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Historical Society, Passaic Historical Society, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Rutgers University, Vermont Historical Society—but the 
largest group were unaffiliated folklore enthusiasts who heard 
about the conference from the radio or the papers. . . Nice, eh? 


GOINGS ON: Looking forward to Martha Warren Beckwith’s 
arrival here soon from California. . . Visit to George Herzog’s 
anthropology class at Columbia to see a demonstration of the new 
wire recorder—great fun, with Gladys Reichard and Dr. H. himself 
singing into the machine, as well as more exotic bystanders, like 
Sorcha Ni Ghuairim who sang in Gaelic and Etuka Okala in 
African. . . Out in Utah, Hector Lee and the Utah Humanities 
Research Foundation have initiated an exciting new quarterly, 
Utah Humanities Review (Salt Lake City, $2.00 a year; write and 
get in on the first issue). January number has a journal kept from 
1851 to 1875, an amazing article by Albert O. Mitchell on 
“Pioneers and Players of Parowan,” and Lester A. Hubbard’s 
“Songs and Ballads of the Utah Pioneers,” plus lots more. . . Many 
of us were startled at the January conference to see Henry C. 
Beck, President of the New Jersey Folklore Society, in ecclesias- 
tical garb. Mr. Beck has resigned as Editor of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press to devote his time to writing and to activities in the 
Episcopal Church, both of which, he cheerfully says, will fit right 
in with folklore collecting. . . Hazel Lockwood Muller has been 
arranging an excellent series, “Around the World in Dance and 
Song,” at the American Museum of Natural History, Thurs- 
days at 2 p.m. Performers include La Meri, Pearl Primus, Claude 
Marchant. . . The Coro d'Italia (Italian Folklore Society), head- 
quarters at the Y.M.C.A. at 215 West 23d Street, publishes a 
gay news and gossip sheet called “Coro Highlights,” and is 
planning its annual Folksong Festival for Town Hall in May. . . 
Something new! Art especially for folklore fans. Palmer Hay- 
den’s series of paintings on The Ballad of John Henry, 
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recently exhibited with great success at the Argent Galleries 
here. . . And what about Alice Reynolds’ marvelous ballad 
illustrations, springing out of her own Texas roots and a love 
for the romance of folksong? They ought to be made avail- 
able. . . Curfew-Tolls-the Knell-of Dept.: The Elliott Roosevelts 
have taken over Tim Costello’s bar, and the folklore characters 
have banned the place, muttering over their loss and warning all 
the friends . . the last rallying point now is Dan Sheehy’s, over in 
Hell’s Kitchen, where none but the elect make the backroom. 


BOOKS: Folklore book of the year is of course Stith Thompson’s 
The Folktale. Monumental, definitive, beautifully lucid, this 
covers the literary and oral story from India to Ireland, as well as 
European tales among American Indians. Comprehensive footnote 
references, classified bibliography (which librarians will seize with 
joy), tale and motif indexes, special index. Perfect, and despite 
the price, obligatory (Dryden, $5.00). . . Another highly im- 
portant study is by Rhys Carpenter, Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in 
the Homeric Epics (University of California.) Lectures by a lead- 
ing classical scholar who suggests a northern European source for 
early Greek folklore (as later elaborated in the Iliad and 
Odyssey), rather than Mediterranean influences, and cites com- 
parative motifs, e.g., Bear’s Son, to demonstrate his point. Clear, 
exact, almost majestic prose, a pleasure to read. This book is 
especially welcome, I think, as a link between classical and folk- 
lore studies, which are separated more by a difference of range 
than of approach. The first ten pages are required reading as a 
definition and defense of folklore, never better stated. .. A third 
title of special interest is Rudi Blesh’s masterpiece on jazz, Shining 
Trumpets (Knopf). This could be called a great book. Apart 
from its position asa major contribution to Negro music, it is a 
guide to the field for folklorists and absorbing even to the 
unmusical. Commentary on African music, on commercial and 
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Library of Congress Negro recordings, and a survey and history 
of jazz development which fully takes into account blues, ballads, 
spirituals, marches, and other traditional sources. A godsend for 
folklore teachers who appreciate the necessity of dealing with 
jazz, and who have hitherto had to skirt this very important sub- 
ject with caution. . . A fourth plum in the book lists is on the 
fiction side—Odell and William Shepard’s Holdfast Gaines (Mac- 
millan), which as a best-seller is doubtless familiar. For those who 
haven't yet read it, let me say that this is a folklorist’s novel. Into 
the life of a heroic Indian who plays a crucial part in the Revolu- 
tion, the Battle of New Orleans, and the years between, the 
Shepards have brought most of the folk personalities of American 
history. A good deal of the action takes place along the Ohio and 
Tennessee, where Russ Bean, Roy Bean, Davy Crockett, Andy 
Jackson, Jack Sevier, Mike Fink (known as The Snag), Lafitte, 
the Harpes, Rachel Donelson, The Knife, The Prophet, The 
Beloved Woman, Meriwether Lewis, Boone, and the whole gor- 
geous panorama of the wilderness trail are reproduced full-size 
and full color. Liberties have been taken with fact, but the noble 
concept of the book, its unemotional respect for the Indian way 
of life, its broad warm humor, and marvelous conversations make 
superb reading. .. Another Macmillan title is John Lomax, Adven- 
tures of a Ballad Hunter. With pardonable pride in the record, 
Lomax looks back on some of his collecting experiences and 
acquaintances, stretching over forty years, five books, and a half- 
million miles. Numerous song texts, principally Negro. Consider- 
able space in this collection of quick glances is given to ‘“‘Home on 
the Range,” along with a statement that a New York lawsuit prov- 
ed the song to have been written in Kansas in 1873. Query: was it 
another lawsuit, then, that proved it composed by Bob Swartz in 
Colorado in 1885? Or what???. . . On the subject of song, William 
Sloane Associates have a delightful compilation called Rounds and 
Rounds by Mary Catherine Taylor. Rounds have been rather 
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neglected, but this more than makes up for it. Over 100 of them, 
each with an amusing drawing and simple music designed for 
singing. .. And don’t forget the street ballads section in Kathleen 
Hoagland’s 1000 Years of Irish Poetry (Devin Adair). A really 
valuable selection with informative background data in the notes. 
. . More music in Leeds Music Corp.’s song sheets of Richard 
Dyer-Bennet. Guitar and piano accompaniment for 20 RDB 
favorites, including ‘‘Binnorie,’ “Greensleeves,” ‘‘Eddystone 
Light,” ‘““Mo Mary,” “The Praties They Grow Small.” . . West 
African folktales selected by George Herzog and retold by Harold 
Courlander are handsomely presented in The Cowtail Switch, 
which has beautifully composed illustrations by Madye Lee Chas- 
tain (Holt). Will serve as an introduction to African material for 
the American young, for whom the stories are adapted in the 
prevailing style (simple, easy, flavorless) of juvenile folklore. . . 
Another sidelight on Negro culture is provided in the latest novel 
by Philippe Thoby-Marcelin and Pierre Marcelin, The Beast of 
the Haitian Hills (Rinehart). Valuable for its treatment of 
‘‘possession”’ as an aspect of voodoo, this unreels a violent, bloody 
story, fast-moving and lush, and for all that, inconclusive. 


BOOKS (Regional Dept.): No falling-off yet in the swarm of 
regional histories; they advance now in brigades, crossing each 
other’s paths and stealing each other’s fires. Representative recent 
titles are: Lake Champlain and Lake George by Frederick F. Van 
de Water (in Bobbs-Merrill’s American Lakes series); Donald 
Davison’s The Tennessee (Rinehart’s Rivers of America series); 
Walter Havighurst’s Land of Promise (Macmillan); Bruce Nel- 
son’s Land of the Dacotahs (University of Minnesota); [t’s an Old 
New England Custom by Edwin Valentine Mitchell (Vanguard); 
and, examples of simultaneous arrival, Frances Lichten’s Folk Art 
of Rural Pennsylvania (Scribner's) and Henry Kauffman’s 
Pennsylvania Dutch American Folk Art (American Studio Books). 
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Lake Champlain and Lake George is not up to the usual brisk 
Van de Water level (ha!) but is nevertheless a competent history, 
treating the Iroquois, Ethan Allen, Arnold, Carleton, Burgoyne, 
Schuyler, MacDonough, and their respective campaigns with some 
detail, and being thin in human interest. . . First of two volumes, 
The Tennessee is subtitled The Old River: Frontier to Secession. 
Indian, keelboat, and steamboat days, with attention to mounds 
in Cherokee country, Jack Sevier and his lost state of Franklin, 
Andrew Jackson and his disregard of treaties. Occasional folk- 
songs (music too), maps, and simple evocative illustrations. . . The 
old Northwest Territory, roughly speaking our present middle 
west, is chronicled in Land of Promise. The Ohio River and its 
valley are again generously treated, Indian mounds and warfare 
ditto, but there are innovations—narrative interludes about a 
family called Greenup, with a tender chapter (“Autumn Rains 
Were the Curtains’) about their encounter with Johnny Apple- 
seed. Canal and railroad eras get their due, and communities like 
the one at New Albany are deftly described. A versatile, solid 
book. .. Land of the Dacotahs is marvelous reading; this time it’s 
the northern plains and upper Missouri basin: ancient man, 
French trappers, keelboats, all over again. We move on, though, 
to the Wild West, Custer, Buffalo Bill, and the bad men. Rare 
photographs of early days in Montana, for instance, add to the 
book’s value as source material, and if its virtues as entertain- 
ment could impress me in the midst of this regional migraine, 
it must be but good. Highly recommended. . . Liveliness is the 
keynote of It’s an Old New England Custom, most of which is old 
ground (epitaphs, haunted houses, place names, etc.). A slim 
collection of odd and readable bits, facilely woven together— 
quaint woodcuts, no index, lots of quotes and enumerations. . . 
Folk Art of Rural Pennsylvania, a fat, luxurious volume, must be 
priceless as a reference tool for antique collectors. Lavishly illus- 
trated with photographs and reproductions (some in color) of 
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craft objects garnered from museums and private sources, Frances 
Lichten’s encyclopedic commentary is rich with knowledge and 
love for her field. I don’t see how any woman will resist this; just 
to turn through the pages is a joy. Pottery, metals, textiles, sculp- 
ture, tin, wooden utensils, ingeniously categorized. Only handicap 
is the price, $10.00, though it’s more than worth it. . . For just 
about half that, Pennsylvania Dutch American Folk Art fills 
somewhat the same bill, though it’s much smaller, slighter—and 
by a man. (Both authors, incidentally, are Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans.) Here the introductory notes covering the different arts are 
brief, to the point, and less concerned therefore with technique, 
tradition, and individual artists. 


STILL MORE BOOKS: The current volume (III) of James 
Truslow Adams’ Album of American History (Scribner's) covers 
the seething years from 1853 to 1893 in more than 1300 illustra- 
tions. This was the period of prominence of Lincoln, Kansas, the 
Civil War, transportation, New York City, which seem to be the 
favorite subjects. Kaleidoscopic rather than panoramic, but, natch, 
full of interesting items. No index... In Legends That Libel Lin- 
coln (Rinehart), Montgomery S. Lewis explodes once more the 
Tom Lincoln, Ann Rutledge, and Mary Todd myths. Briefly, the 
father was a man of intelligence and sense, the sweetheart one of 
many rather than one and only, the wife a devoted partner. . . 
Ruth Underhill’s Papago Indian Religion (Columbia University) 
is anthropology for the scholar. A laboratory report on a vanish- 
ing culture, very rugged going for the layman. . . At the other 
extreme are Indians in highly readable fiction, Walter D. Ed- 
monds’ collection of Satevepost stories, In the Hands of the 
Senecas (Little, Brown). Episodes in the lives of four women 
kidnapped in N. Y. during the Revolution. Careful detail, objec- 
tive realism and deep human values make a moving novel. . . Two 
ghost-story collections are among the best of their respective kinds: 
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Pu Sung-Ling’s Chinese Ghost and Love Stories, decoratively 
printed by Pantheon; and Jeanne de Lavigne’s Ghost Stories 
of Old New Orleans (Rinehart) illustrated with genius by 
Charles Richards. The Chinese tales are translated from Sung- 
Ling’s seventeenth-century poetic adaptations of stories in oral 
tradition, and the term “ghost” is misleading. Love stories they 
are, often involving fox spirits in the guise of women, students, 
and priests—with Buddhist and Taoist influences. . . The New 
Orleans book is macabre, bestial, slimy, sexy, atmospheric, and 
need one add, tremendously effective. The tales have been gath- 
ered from folksay and from old newspaper accounts and are 
expertly retold. . . Last and least (in price [50c] and size, but not 
in fun) is Carl Withers’ contribution to an Oxford University 
Press series for children. Titled Counting Out, this contains chil- 
dren’s traditional rhymes, both familiar and rare, nicely presented 
and illustrated, no comment. 


RECORDS: Disc has on sale two new albums, Gypsy Songs of 
Russia, set no. 731, by Adia Kuznetzoff. Two composed and four 
traditional items . . and Adelaide Van Wey’s Creole Songs, album 
629. Contents: “Compére Lapin,” “Watermelon,” “Ton Siro e 
Dou,” “Charcoal,” 5047A; ‘“‘Ainé de Trois Caroline,” “Shrimpy,” 
“La Maison Denise,” 5047B; “Chimney Sweep,” “Salanadou,” 
5048A; “Cher Mo l’Aime Toi,” “Devil Crab,” “Papa Va Péche,” 
5048B; “Go ’Way Cat,” “Blueberries,” ‘“‘Morceau Piment,” 5049A; 
“Sweet Oranges,” “Aurore Pradere,’”’ 5049B. Most of these were 
collected by Edna Holland and arranged by her or by Robert N. 
Hill, the accompanist. David Stone Martin does another brilliant 
cover design. . . Columbia releases Irish Songs by Eileen Farrell, 
album M-662, with “Believe Me If All,” “Minstrel Boy,” “Last 
Rose of Summer,” “Kerry Dance,” “Come Back to Erin,” “Danny 
Boy,” “Rose of Tralee,” and “Killarney” . . and also Songs of Erin 
by Kate Smith, set C-116, with one lone traditional number, 
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Molly Malone . . which is a Susan Reed favorite and included in 
her new Victor album, Folk Songs and Ballads, album M/DM- 
1086, along with “Venezuela,” ‘““Go Way from My Window,” “If 
I Had a Ribbon Bow,” “Old Woman,” “Barbara Allen,” “A 
Mighty Ship,” “Jenny Jenkins,” “My Love is Like a Red, Red 
Rose,” “Soldier and the Lady.” A beautiful recording job and 
long awaited by Susie’s fans. . . Sonora has a quartet called the 
Singing Sentinels doing American Ballads, MS-483: “Blue Tail 
Fly,” “Long, Long Ago,” “Hosen Johnny,” “Skip to My Lou,” 
“Lonesome Road,” “Colorado Trail,” “Brass Wagon,” “Wait for 
the Wagon,” “Down Mobile,” ““Way Down Yonder in the Corn- 
field,” “Old Aunt Jemima,” “Dinah’s in the Kitchen,” “I Told 
Her I Loved Her in the Moonlight,” “My Lord, What a Morn- 
ing,” “Golden Slippers,” and ‘Desert Blue and Silver.” . . A new 
group, called Concert Hall Society, is issuing 11 albums on a plan 
similar to those of book clubs—you subscribe for the series and 
only enough albums to supply the members are made. However, 
their first selection, Irish Songs from Beethoven (album A-G), 
sung by Richard Dyer-Bennet, is available singly in a few record 
shops. These are Beethoven’s arrangements of traditional Irish 
airs, set to words by Burns, Scott, Boswell, and others: “Return to 
Ulster,” 1092; ‘“The Pulse of an Irishman,” 1093; ‘“Once More I 
Hail Thee,” 1094; “Oh, Who, My Dear Dermot,” 1096; ““Morning 
Air Plays on My Face,” 1097; ‘““Morning a Cruel Turmoiler Is,” 
1098... A recent Musicraft set is M-75, Songs of American Sailor- 
men by Mordy Bauman. Contents are taken from Joanna Col- 
cord’s book, notes by Captain Molton Mortenson of Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor: “Rio Grande”; ‘“‘Home Dearie, Home,” “The Codfish 
Shanty,” 417; ‘““Whisky Johnny,” “Haul Away Joe”; “Constitution 
and Guerriére,” 418; “A-Roving,” “The Drunken Sailor’; “Shen- 
andoah,” 419; “Blow the Man Down”; “Can’t You Dance the 
Polka,” “Galloping Randy Dandy O,” 420. . . Capitol issues by 
Tex Ritter are of folklore interest. One album, Children’s Songs 
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and Stories, B-14, has folksongs as follows: “Billy the Kid,”’ 20037; 
“Texas Rangers,” 20038; “Wreck of Number 9,” 20039; “Night 
Herding Song,” 20040; “Froggy Went A-Courtin,’”’ 20040; plus 
three composed pieces. . .The Margaret Dodd Singers have made 
Folk Songs and Ballads of America (NH-705) for Hargail. Con- 
tents: ‘““He’s Gone Away,” “Old Bangum,” “‘Shuckin’ of the Corn,” 


“Wee Cooper of Fife,” “Sourwood Mountain,” “Pes Spelmann,” 
“A la Puerta al Cielo.” 


ODDS AND ENDS: Hubert Valentine of Dublin, on the air with 
us in “Folk Songs for the Seven Million” broadcasts, talking about 
his ballad-collecting experiences with Herbert Hughes, the famous 
arranger of Irish folksongs. Seems Hughes used a violin to fix 
the tunes in his mind and to play back the airs to the country 
people. In most cases, English words were set to the songs later. . . 
WNYC’s American Music Festival this year featured new folksong 
performers, Eithne Golden, Oscar Brand, Paul Bain, Prue Bodkin, 
in addition to Susan Reed, Leadbelly, Tom Scott, Margaret Dodd 
Singers, Hall Johnson Choir, etc., etc. . . Edgar Rogie Clark, 
interpreter and lecturer on Negro folk and art songs, teaching 
intercultural education in NYC schools. . . The original MS of 
Robinson-Latouche’s “Ballad for Americans” is now in the 
Library of Congress. . . Lastly, Paddy McGoff, inspired by Carl 
Withers’ current events rhyme-parodies, comes up with this out 
of the Prohibition period: 

Thirsty days hath September, 

April, June, and November. 

All the others are thirsty too 

Except for those who have home-brew. = 








Conlobulors 


Members of New York Folklore Society have been proud of the fact 
that since our organization SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS, who has 
been an important literary figure since the days of Roosevelt I, has 
been one of our Honorary Vice-Presidents. 


HENRY CHARLTON BECK, President of the New Jersey Folklore 
Society, is author of Jersey Genesis, a folk history of the Mullica River 
and the surrounding area. 


CLAY PERRY is best known as author of New England’s Buried 
Treasure, which has recently been republished by the Stephen Daye 
Press; he is also co-author, with John L. E. Pell, of Hell’s Acre, the 


story of Boston Corner. He is now working on a book about the caves 
of New York. 


EDITH CUTTING, who teaches in De Ruyter, is the author of 
Lore of an Adirondack County. 


DUANE FEATHERSTONHAUGH lives at Mount Maria, Duanes- 
burg, and is a writer for the Associated Press. 


JOHN WITTHOFT, whose work has appeared in this QUARTERLY 
before, teaches anthropology at the University of Michigan. 


ROBERT B. PATTISON is an ardent student of local history in the 
Ossining section, where he lives. 


ETHELYN WELLER is Local Historian of North Collins, president 
of the North Collins Historical Society, and author of North Collins 
Remembers; she is currently writing a Sunday column for the Buffalo 
Courier Express. 


FRANK BOWMAN is one of Lowville’s most distinguished citizens 
and has long practiced law in that town. 


HOWARD C. TIMMERMAN grew up in the Perch Lake section and 
knew the Pierce story at first hand. 
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EDGAR B. O’HORA writes for the General Electric Company, when 
he isn’t listening to his fine collection of jazz and blues records. 


GEORGE W. WALTER, the Madison County newspaper editor, is 
as full of stories of his section as a nut is full of meat; we have printed 
some before and will print others hereafter. 


EUGENIA L. MILLARD was the sponsor of the group at Albany 
High School Annex which won the Folklore Contest held last year 
under the auspices of our Society and the New York Historical Asso- 
ciation. She has written for this QUARTERLY on the subject of children’s 
rimes. # 
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THE COW-TAIL SWITCH 


AND OTHER WEST AFRICAN STORIES 
By Harold Courlander and George Herzog 


ILLUSTRATED BY MADYE LEE CHASTAIN 





“Children will of course enjoy these tales, but so will 
older people. Some are sheer fun, some point a moral, 
some are tall tales; all are told in an English taking 
no account of age of listeners, any more than a folk- 
tale does.” New York Herald Tribune 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


























Letters of a 
Ticonderoga Farmer 


Selected and Edited by 
FREDERICK G. BASCOM 


WILLIAM H. COOK of the village of Ticonderoga, 
New York, was a man with one consuming desire—that 
his son should have an education with the best. Although 
it meant years of financial sacrifice, for Joseph Cook did 
not become self-supporting till he reached his thirties, 
the old farmer sent his son to Andover, Yale, and other 
distinguished schools. Before he died William Cook had 
his reward: his son was a celebrity in his day. 


Selections from the correspondence between father, 
mother, and son present the members of this unusual 
family and provide a delightful narrative of university 
life and farm life in northern New York during the last 
half of the nineteenth century. 146 pp., 8vo, cloth, 
frontis. $2.00 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Ithaca, New York 











A guide to successful country living 


LAMA For THE Family 


BY GUSTAFSON, HARDENBURG, SMITH AND McCAY 


Good living and more security can result from a little time 
applied to a few acres, as explained by the authors of this book. 


Home-grown vegetables, fruit, milk, meat and eggs are within 
the reach of moderate-income families. 


Wise choice of house and land is stressed. Emphasis is placed on 
soil characteristics. Soil management, fertilization and cultivation 
of crops are treated. 


The family meat, milk and egg supply are covered in the section 
dealing with the housing, feeding and management of poultry, 
cattle, sheep, pigs and other animals. 


Economical production and methods of storage of fruits and 
vegetables, as well as directions for canning, drying, salting and 
freezing of all types of food are included. Consideration is given 
to nutritional requirements of all members of the family. 

Over 200 illustrations, $4.50 


COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


124 Roberts Place: Ithaca, New York 
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